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BUTBRATURS. 


THOU ART NOT DEAD, MY LOVE. 
Thou art not dead, my love, 
Thou hast but gone before ; 
A little sooner past 
The cloud enveloped shore ; 
A little sooner reached 
That blessed land of joy, 
Where never clouds shall lower, 
Nor angry storms annoy. 








And soon shall I be there, 

Love calls me to the tomb, 

And holds his cheering lamp 

‘To guide me through the gloom. 
Then drink not Lethe’s stream 
Until I come to thee. 

But cherish—cherish still 
Thoughts of the past and me. 


TRIOLET FROM CABESTAING. 
A year ago, a year ago, 
I thought my heart so cold and still, 
That love it never more could know ; 
That withering Time, and Sorrow’'s chill, 
Had frozen all his earlier glow. 
A year ago, a year ago, 
I said, “I ne’er shall love again"— 
But I had not seen thee then! 





A year ago, a year ago, 
My soul was wrapt in grief and gloom, 
And sighs would swell, and tears would flow, 
As bending o’er the lost one’s tomb ! 
I thought of her who slept below ! 
A year ago, a year ago, 
I felt it ne’er could love again— 
But I had not known thee then! 
A year ago, a year ago, 
All vain were Beauty's witching wiles, 
And eye of light, and breast of snow, 
And raven tress, and step of smiles, 


was beloved by every one that knew him; ‘he was mild, placid, and amiable, yet 
manly, and excelling in every manly exercise ; the chief dancer at the village 
fetes, and the best songster in Chiaveri. No wonder, then, he obtained the admi- 
ration of the women, or that he possessed himself of the early affections of Cata- 
rina Mazza. 

The brothers of Catarina were his constant companions—the friends of his 
youth, and of his ripening maturity; Catarina, the beloved of his heart—his 
early, first, and only love. Catarina was the belle of Chiaveri, and, although 
many envied, none disputed Libertino’s claim to her affections. Jt has already 
been stated that she was but fourteen ; but, in the precocity of an Italian climate, a 
girl of that age is considered marriageable: at thirty woman bears there the 
stamp of infirmity. The effeminate life of Libertino (as his brother styled it) 
gave Joanni the greatest cause to regret, and it was frequently a subject for his 
aniunadversion and remark. 

“Why,” would he often say, ‘will you not follow me? I live a life of ever- 
varying amusement and profit. While I range the mountains, and inure myself 
to hardship, which, in these perilous times, no one can say how soon I may put 
to the test, you spend your hours idly, at the wine-press, or by a girl's elbow. 
Libertmo, I can make nothing of you; you will be a drone—a spiritless, sense- 
less drone—for the rest of your existence.” 

Libertino would listen with the deference of a younger brother, whose heart | 
confessed the superiority of him who lectured him; but the domestic quiet of 
his home, the cheerful fireside of Andrea Mazza, and the affectionate welcome of 
his daughter Catarina, were enjoyments he could not relinquish or abandon wil- 
lingly even for a day. 

Great events seldom seem to preponderate in the destiny of man, but the small, 
and apparently insignificant, accidents and occurrences of the day are often, in 
their result, pregnant with the greatest consequences. Libertino’s character had } 
taken its tone from the even tenour of his life. ‘There were but few points on | 
which it was pregnable, and on one of them it was destined that he should be 
assailed to his destruction. 

Amidst the influx of foreigners who resorted to Genoa, after its possession by 
the French, there were many who appeared there for the purpose of purchasing 
the commodities of its trade, the leading articles of which are gold and silver tis- 
sue, damasks, and velvet ; and a house of the first consideration in Paris had sent 
an agent there in the person of Francois Mallet, a young and accomplished French- 
man, who made friends wherever he went by his liveliness, talent, and good humour. 
He had for some time remained among the Genoese, procuring the most choice 
of their merchandise, and gaining the hearts of their daughters. On a casual 
visit to Siestri di Cevanto, Francois for the first time caught sight of the lovely 
and expressive features of Catarina Mazza, who, with Libertino, had gone from 
Chiavera, a distance of four miles, either to join the holy procession of the Féte de 
Dieu, or more probably to enjoy.a téte-detéle morning with her beloved. © Francois 
wasa true Frenchinan : he was gallant and persevering. Like Cesar, “ veni, vidi, 





They could not chase a rooted wo! 
A year ago, a year ago! 
I never wished to love again, 
But I had not kissed thee then! 
i 


LIBERTINO GENUCHL. 


vici,”’ had hitherto been his fortune ; and he had no sooner seen Catarina than he re- 
solved on making her acquaintance, and, if possible, on discovering her place of 
residence. ‘To effect this, he foresaw he must introduce himself to her compan- 
ion, although something whispered to him that the couple were betrothed. There 


constant guest (although not an inmate) of Mazza’s cottage ; but he felt the course 
he was pursuing to be unworthy him—he was enacting the, spy, and his yet un- 
stifled generosity of feeling rendered the task repugnant..He went into the 
opposite extreme—seldom visited the cottage by day, and was often missing from 
his accustomed corner at the evening fireside. Catarina remonstrated, but he 
evaded her inquiries, and was deaf to expostulation. 

The terrific fury of a thunder-storm in Italy, can scarcely be imagined by those 
who have not witnessed its effects. The awful swelling of the thunder—the 
vivid rapidity of the lightning, carrying destruction in each flash—the ponderous 
| mass of hailstones, that lays prostrate the beasts of the field, and splits asunder 
| the massive trunks of the deeply-rooted trees—the accompanying awful tremble- 

mens (which we designate as earthquakes)—oh, it is a fearful sight, and conveys 
an oppressive and most painful feeling to those who meet its.terrors for the first 
time. Libertino, on returning from the cottage one evening, was exposed to such 
a storm, and, entering his home, perceived Joanni sitting gloomily before the dying 
embers of the fire—his head resting on the palm of his hand, his fingers entangled 
in the matted jetty locks that covered it. 

“ An awful night, my brother !” 

“ Yes,” replied Joanni, “to fools and maidens. I like the storm, and am now 
off to the mountains ; go you to bed, my gentle brother, and dream of love and 
petticoats ;” he said it with a scornful laugh. 

“You do me wrong, Joanni; I am neither weak nor a fool.” 

“Where is your poppinjay, the Frenchman?” 

“ At Mazza’s”— 

“ And you no fool! Oh, Libertino, have you not sense to feél, nor arm to re- 
dress your wrongs—have I endeavoured but in vain to open your eyes? Did he 
not remain here professedly out of friendship to yourself! Why, then, is he at 
Mazza’s? Are you not engaged to Mazza’s only daughter? Why, then, is he 
her father’s inmate? Awake from this lethargy—feel and act like a man; he is 
undermining your peace, and will ruin that of Catarina. I know—lI have seen 
more than you imagine—to be forewarned is to be forearmed. Once again, I say, 
beware of Francois Mallet !” 

Libertino buried his face within his hands. He drank in with too willing an 
ear the insidious counsel of his brother. After a pause, he remarked— 

** Joanni, I am at last convinced of my error; be you my guide and counsellor ; 
I will act as you direct me.” ~ 

‘Spoken like a man,” exclaimed his brother, with energy, rising and seizing 
warmly his hand; ‘but you are cold,” said he, “and ill. ‘To-morrow you are 
for Genoa with the olives, I also shall be at the market, and we will speak further 
on the subject! 'o bed, my brother!” He seized his gun, and followed by his 
dogs, left the house, and, in defiance of the pitiless raging storm, bent his way to 
the mountajs. 

Libertino hastened to bed, but sleep was a strangér to his eyélids. “He almost 
repented of having listened to his brother, yet more that he had promised to abide 
his counsel ; he had, however, gone too far to retract, and awaited with impatience 
the communication of the ensuing day. 

On rising, Libertino remembered that it was the morning of a féte, and to leave 
Catarina to the enjoyment of the evening dance without his protectiony udded to 





is seldom a possibility of mistaking that point. Love assumes a thousand dis 
guises, but he is abad masquerader: he betrays himself to every looker-on. 





Venice, “the City of the Bridges,” and also Naples (by nature the most 
favoured portion of fair Italy), have been so celebrated by the effusions of the 
poet, the novelist, and the historian, that they now vie in interest and attraction 
with imperial Rome herself. Indeed, every town—every lake—every mountain 
—every relique of ancient.splendour, and object of modern curiosity, from Milan 
to Naples, are as familiar to the travellers of other nations as their own. It is a | 
beaten tract, and has been explored minutely and successfully. But there is 
another city to vie with them in splendour—less known—less frequented-—but 
affording as fertile a theme for poetry—as rich—as wild—as original a field for 
romance. Why has the triple-walled Genoa—forming with her palaces, and their 
porticos, and peristyles of rare and variegated marbles, the finest amphitheatre art 
ever accomplished—why has she remained so long in historic obscurity, dipping 
unnoticed her noble front into the azure bosom of the Mediterranean, and backed by 
her richly-wooded hills? ‘The “Strada Nova” of that ancient republic defies 
the world in competition. Built originally by slaves, and with her wealth and 
power consisting but in commerce, yet is she worthy the reception of the: first 
court in Europe. ‘To immortalize Venice, the romantic incidents of all Italy her- 
self have been concentrated, and put in requisition—Genoa is known but by the 
Chart and Gazetteer, save to the comparatively few whose taste has led them to 
explore her beauties. 

Speaking, perhaps, the vilest dialect of the Italian language, yet there is some- 
thing bold and interesting in the patois of the Genocse Their habits and man- 
ners, although in the outline the same as those of other Italian states, are tinc- 
tured with the characteristics of the French; and there exists among them a | 
gaité de ceur not to be found in Southern Italy. Their amusements also, like 
their government and laws, assimilate to those of the only conquerors their gates 
were opened to, and that not from the victory of open warfare, but froin treachery 
and famine. (We speak but of the period previous to the re-establishment of the | 
Piedmontese authorities, when Genoa was under the easy yoke of France). It | 


is our intention to make this unrivalled city the scene of many a story, the ground- | 
works for which are to be found in its own archives; but, on the present ocea- | 
sion, we shall move onwards by the borders of the sea. until we branch off to | 
Chiaveri, twenty-four miles distant from Genoa, where were enacted the inter- 
esting but appalling scenes which, on the authority of living witnesses, we now 
portray, if not witha florid, at least with a faithful pencil 

Chiaveri, like Genoa, is situated on the declivity of a mountain. It is a pro- 
vincial town of some importance, and has an extensive government of its own 
The chief inhabitants are, for the most part, owners and occupiers of the lands, 
mountains, and productive forests in the immediate district; and they live con- | 
tentedly on the annual proceeds of their vines, olives, chestnuts, figs, pears, and 
Indian corn, and of the various other produce of that rich and fertile soil—lay- j 
ing by, with a prudent foresight, a part of cach year's profits as 
their children 


a patrimony for | 


At the period of which we speak, no two families were held in higher estima- 
tion than those of Mazza and Genuchi. 





‘Thirty years only have gone their course, | 
and, with one solitary miserable exception, they are swept from the face of the | 
earth: such are the effects of Italian jealousy and revenge ! | 
As we are unwilling that the thread of our narrative should be broken when 
once we have begun to spin it out, we will give a brief sketch of the dramatis 
persone who took a part in it. 
Pietro Genuchi, who was. a 
Andrea Mazza, three 


| 
widower, had two sons, Joanni and Libertino. | 
vd sons, and a daughter, then in her fourteenth year | 
The characters of the sons of Genuchi formed a singular contrast. 


Joanni | 
was an Italian Orson, rough both in exterior and manners 


be He gained a consi- | 
derable influence and power over all around him, more particularly over his bro- 
ther, but it was a superiority forced rather than granted willingly : he sought for | 
occupation in the hardier pursuits of man If any injury was inflicted upon any 

of Ins townsmen, he was the ready redrésser ; 


nor did he cease his efforts, even | 
to the risking of his life. 


until he had procured ample satisfaction 
peared in the neighbourhood (no 


If a wolf ap- 
unfrequently the case), destroying the flocks 
and herds without, or entering the town and making 1 
inhabitants within, Joanni singly woul 
dared not its destruction in a bo ly ; and not unusually did he return, after nights 
and days passed amongst the mountains, with the bleeding trunk of the lifeless 
beast—a trophy of his success and valour. Yet 
undoubted, 


iavoc upon the lives of its 
1 seek the ruthless devastator, while others 


, although his courage was so 
Y » | , 

and he hal never been known to ospo ise an unjust cause, Joanni was 
r bose st ny ¢ 

an object of fear, rather than of admiration. Not so his brother Libertino; he | 


| previous distaste to overcome. 


| no interest in it, and betrayed a decided dislike to the lively Frenchman. His 


| as a Frenchman, he is the enemy of your country, dangerous in every way, and 
| to every one, but more particularly to yourself—mark you not, with what an inso 
| lent stare he fixes his eyes on her you profess to love, and whom you intend to 


| himself, and recetved the intimation in silence 


Francois neared the objects of his pursuit in the crowd; and, under the plea of 
being a stranger—not to the language, but to the customs of the country—he 
soon entered into familiar conversation with the unsuspecting Libertino. 

Few there are who can repel the advances, or withstand the captivating man- 
ners of an accomplished young Frenchman. Many a John Bull, filled with an- 
cient and patriotic prejudices, attends unwillingly his curious wife and roving-lov- 
ing daughters to the Continent, determining to detest every native—simply and 
abstractedly because he is a Frenchman—whose asperities wear off, and whose pre- 
judices are cast off, long ere he again revisits his native shore. An Italian, both | 
in manners and ideas, harmonizes more nearly with a Frenchman, and has less of 
Francois made himself most agreeable—his re- 
marks on the scene before them abounded with wit, and excited laughter—Cata- 
rina was pleased with him, Libertino declared him a good fellow, and he received 
and accepted willingly an invitation to return with them to Chiaveri. Francois 
now became the shadow of Libertino, and soon the repository of his inmost 
thoughts—in personal appearance he was far below his Italian friend—in acquire- 
ment and general knowledge by far his superior. From week to week his return 
to Genoa was delayed, much to the delight of those who felt enjoyment in his 
societv—a dull evening was now unknown—round the supper table, laden with 
dried peaches, figs, pears, and Italian cheese, with the vin du pays, and the 
sweeter Muscatelle, the lively charade passed with redoubled vigour. The Per- 
regordino and the more exclusive Lucendrina—these, and many others of the 
Italian dances, were replaced by the light quadrille, but Catarina still remained the 
constant partner of Libertino. 

Joanni Genuchi was sometimes a spectator of the scene ; he, however, evinced 


brother endeavoured to reason him out of the prejudice, but he only rendered him 
impatient, and yet more inveterate against Francois Mallet. 
** What see you in him, Libertino, that you have thus taken him to your bosom ? 





make your wife? Have you no eyes—no heart—no feeling '—but go—take your 
course, feed his vanity by your approbation, continue to him the protection of our 


the bitterness of his feelings. 

Before he set out on his journey, he made his way to Mazza’s dwelling, and 
called his daughter to the door. 

‘« Catarina, it is the féte of St. 

“Ves! dear Libertino, and we shall have the dance earlier than usual ; remem- 
ber, we are to try Francois’s new quadrilles.” 

‘*Curse Francois,” exclaimed he, impetuously. 
soothed her by the softest endearments. 

**T am not well, Catarina—I know not what I say—I am obliged to be at Genoa 
to receive payment for our olives—it annoys me, for I may not be able to returm 
this night.” 

Catarina expressed her regret in the most lively manner; he kissed her affec- 
tionately, and, after a pause, continued— 

* Catarina, I think you loved me once.” 

“Think I loved you! Oh, Libertino, what have I done? 
and devotedly. I would die to make you happy.” 

‘** Have a care, my love, or I may put your affections to the test.” 

‘* Name it,” she replied, ** and judge me by it, if you will.” 

“Catarina, I have had a dream—a foolish, but a painful dream-—I thought I 
held you in my arms, close to my heart, and a wolf came and tore you from me. 
It was at a dance, love. I am almost ashamed of my weakness and my request, 
but-——do not dance to-night.” 

“Tf that be all that is necessary to give you comfort,” replied the smiling girl, 
“T will grant your request most willingly ; [| will not dance this night, or any other 
when you would that I should refrain from doing so. Ah! there is your sweet 
smile again. Heaven bless you, Libertino! you had almost drawn my tears ; but 
that smile has more than repaid me the sacrifice, if it be one that you require.” 

Libertino went on his road with a lightened heart; his approaching interview 
with his brother was his sole remaining cause of vexation. “I will no longer 
dally with that sweet girl’s feelings,” thought he, “this day will I purchase our 
wedding-ring, and next week shall see us married. ‘Then—at my own home—at 
least, she will be safe from the insidious wiles of that crafty Frenchman.” 

After executing the business which had taken him to Genoa, Libertino made 
purchase of the wedding-ring ; but fearing, from its size, that it would ill-suit 
the taper finger of his beloved, he purchased another, as a guard, in which a sin- 
gle brilliant was fixed. His brother he found awaiting him at the Piazza del Aqua 


” 





Catarina looked alarmed—he 


I do love you fondly 








roof, and a free ingress into Mazza’s dwelling, and, as I am your brother, | swear 
he will play the wolf with your fondling lamb—deprive you of her, and laugh at 
your credulity. Corpodi Baccho! that ever I had a brother so blind, so infatuated 
as thou art!” 

The words of Jeanni were not spent in vain—Libertino became more observant 
of the Frenchman and his betrothed, and, once alive to suspicion, accident gave 
him a thousand trifles to pervert into alarming facts 

‘** My brother has not spoken without reason,” said he to himself, one evening, 
in returning home after witnessing with a jealous eye the affectionate farewell 
bestowed by Catarina upon his companion ; “I will no longer press his stay.”’ 

By this time, however, Francois had obtained too firm a footing in the house 
to be easily displaced without a breach of common hospitality; and Libertino, 
whose nature it was to avoid, as far as possible, the asperities of life, suffered day 
after day to pass over his head without resolving on any plan by which, without 
an open rupture, he could explain to his companion that he had already out-stayed 
his welcome. 

Jealously and doubt in the mean time, like noxious weeds, obtained a rapid 
growth within his breast, and stifled the nobler feelings that had hitherto held it in 
possession. 

I'rangois was not long in perceiving that a change had taken place by no means 
favourable to himself inthe mind of Libertino—he made his arrangements ac- 
cordingly, and, when he announced them, they were wormwood to the unhappy 
Italian, who wished, yet dared not as yet, express his thoughts 
“| have trespassed long upon your father’s hospitality, Libertino,” he observed, 
and had intended to have taken my leave on my return to Genoa; but, as my 
employers will not require my services for another month, | have this evening 
accepted the invitation of Andrea Mazza, and, for a time, shall remain an inmate 
in his house; but we shall see as much of each other, my fmend, as ever, since 
Mazza’s doors are as open to you as your own.” 

‘This was too much for Libertino, and with difficulty did he suppress his feel- 
ings: had he spoken, the effect would have been as an avalanche, and he would 
have hastened acrsis that he feared to be inevitable ; for the time he restrained 


“a 


For the first week of Franco:s'’s 


f resi’ance, Libertino scarcely once lost sight of him; Ae alsa became a 


change of 


Verde 

‘You are punctual, Libertino; but I shall not long detain you. 
here the night?” 

“T do.” 

“Tis well, poor boy; then Catarina is no longer yours. Hear me,” he ex- 
claimed—seeing that Libertino was about to interrupt him—* I had intended te 
have opened to you a long train of suspicions that have entered my mind; I will 
now merely state one single damzing fact,—Did not Catarina promise you she 
would not dance this mght?” 

“She did; but how came you 

“To ascertain it, you would say. On seeking my horse this morning I found 
him lame ; I went to Mazza’s to borrow one ; the door was ajar. I heard Cata- 
rina decline the dance ; but also heard the wily spells of the Frenchman, and his 
insidious persuasions; nor did I leave the spot until she had consented to for- 
swear herself. Francois Mallet will this evening triumph over you, and in defiance 
of the hold you vainly imagined yourself to possess over @ woman's heart and 
woman's will * 

Libertino staggered against a pillar, scarcely able to support himself. 

«Can it be possible?” he exclaimed 

** Judge for yourself teturn instantly ; I will accompany you. Witness the 
dance from without—yourself unseen—then judge the truth of my assertion, and 
revenge yourself as a man.” 

The ride homewards was accomplished with speed, and in silence ; scarcely a 
word was exchanged between the brothers. Joanni had effected his purpose—he 
had aroused the dormant energies of his brother for purposes which will be ex- 
plained hereafter. Libertino had given entrance to the direst passions of the hu- 
man heart; and, like the nursling pelican, they fed upon the heart's blood of their 
cherisher. The neighbouring villagers had all crowded to the dance; the towne 
people ha in throngs. The brothers, after having changed 
their att re, entered the extreme end of the building appropriated for that purpose ; 
but remained in another room, where the elder part of the community were enjoy= 
inz themselves with their various games of cards 

“ Will you take a hand at trecetts?” said qne to Joanni—he declined, “ar you, 
Libertino, at scamingia*” 


Do you stay 
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“ No,” said Joanni, “he purposes trying a hand at marriagio, if he play at 
all.” 

It was said pointedly, and the equivoque was not lost upon his brother. 

“This scene pleases me not,” said Joanni, “I shall return home ; you will find 
me there, should you require my services.” 

With his brother departed Libertino’s firmness. He longed, yet dreaded to as- 
certain the truth; for he had sworn within himself a revenge so deep, so fearful, 
were he but betrayed, that the very thought was less bearable than the execution. 

After a time, he summoned resolution to ascertain his fate. He went without 
the house, and approached cautiously the window; by the glaring of the lights 
too soon did he perceive that he was undone—Catarina was in the act of dancing, 
and the lively Frenchman was her partner. Then was the die cast; and from 
that.moment Libertino seemed to lose his former self, and to be swayed yet more 
strongly than his brother by the scorching passions of the soul. He rushed home- 
wards ; his brother was already there, and asked him the result of his investiga- 
tion, but no answer was returned—a livid paleness overspread Libertino’s face. 
His lips were parched—his brows were so contracted that they met together. At 
last, in a deep and solemn tone he exclaimed— 

“T am the lost unhappy wretch you painted me. Brother! your counsel.’ 

“Go to my room, you will find abler counsellors and assistants than myself be- 
hind the door. 

Libertino mounted the stairs—he reached the chamber—he found his brother's 
belt appended there. A stiletto, or rather cobbellata, together with a brace of 
double-barrelled pistols, and a plentiful supply of ammunition, were placed in it; 
and a double-barrelled gun, already loaded, rested in the corner. He took them 
all—affixed the belt to his waist, and slung the gun over his shoulder. He spoke 
not a word as he passed his brother ; but hastening to the festival, he approached 
the window, and with the diamond of the ring he had purchased that day in 
Genoa, described two circles in one of the panes, rather larger than the muzzles 
of his pistols. 

For a moment he hesitated—Catarina was smiling, and looked more lovely 
than he had ever seen her. His own love-knot was at her breast ; but she smiled 
again and again, and that at Francois. ‘The demon of vengeance triumphed— 
his pistols were raised, and with a barrel of each, he laid the lovely girl and her 
thoughtless companion breathless on the ground. Screams rent the air—all was 
in confusion. Libertino stopped for one moment to gain a last, last look at the 
still placid features of her he had destroyed; and then, like the fell demon who 
left his first estate and glorious paradise, he fled—but he was abashed, heart- 
struck, almost annihilated—although revenged ! 

There is nothing more destructive of right government in Italy than the sanc- 
tuary which her churches afford to the most atrocious of criminals—once with- 
in her pale, and they are safe. It engenders crime, since it affords the murder- 
er a hope of escaping; and it diminishes the idea of the atrocity of the crime, 
to see the most hardened of wretches fed by the priest’s hands whilst many a 
starving man amongst the lazzaroni without is pining for bread. 

Libertino fled to the portal of the church of la Vergine Maria del Norto, and 
for three days and nights did he remain there, braving the sullen menaces of the 
brothers of her he had destroyed ; for he knew that he was secure from danger. 
To attempt to paint the workings of his breast would be in vain; he had the tri- 
umph of revenge, but he had also its reward! His nerves were palsied. ‘The 
eye of fancy conjured up each hour some dire image of terror to his distemper- 
ed imagination. Conscience, like a scorpion, clung upon his crime ; and reflec- 
tion, like a slow still stream of molten lead, kept dropping on his heart, to scald 
and weigh it down! Inactivity to him became insupportable—he determined on 


braving the fiercest danger rather than endure the agony he felt; and on the | 


fourth night fled from his sanctuary, escaped the vigilance of those who watched | 
for him, and endeavoured, on the mountain of Rapallo, to seek for the solace 
and society of his brother. 

But Joanni was not there. He was too shrewd and calculating to endanger 
his brother's safety by joining him, since he might be watched, and a clue thus 
be given to the authorities, who were on the alert to capture the murderer and 
deliver him into the hands of justice. The excitation throughout the town was 
unprecedented. The family of Mazza were generally beloved, and many cf the 
former admirers of the beauties of the hapless Catarina bound themselves by a 
general and solemn compact to avenge her death. 

Libertino wandered through the day the most wretched of human beings. The 
cravings of nature he could satisfy with the chestnuts lying under the trees, and 
he could allay his parching thirst at the mountain stream; but what could cool 
the burning fever of his heart—his brain? He dreaded yet almost longed, for 
the sight of his brother. He began to fancy, that he, too, had deserted him, af- 
ter winding up his spirit to decide on and execute the hellish deed which had 
plunged him beyond the pale of hope or pardon. 

As the sun descended, and night threw her shadowy mantle over the earth, he 
betook himself to one of the huts (of which there are many in the forest) where 


purpose of being converted into flour, or for foreign consumption. 

With a collection of leaves, and some straw he found about the buildings, he 
formed a bed, on which he threw his fevered limbs; and, being exhausted from 
mental rather than bodily exertion, at last he slept. A gentle rustling from ith- 
out aroused him about midnight. His guilty conscience in every breeze and leaf, 
fully depicted an avenging enemy; and he started from the spot where he had 
laid himsel*, and placed his finger on the trigger of a pistol—* Be it man or beast,” 
he exlaimed aloud, “‘beware!’’ A gentle whine, or rather dark of recognition, 
caused him to withdraw his hand, and Carlo, a fine St. Bernard dog, the faith- 
ful follower and messenger of his brother, leaped upon him with every mark of 
recognition and pleasure. He perceived a wallet tied round the body of the dog ; 
he displaced, and opened it. ‘The contents were meat, wine, and (what he va- 
lued more) a letter from his brother. With his flint and steel he struck a light, 
and set fire to a heap of dried leaves, by which he was enabled to decipher its 
contents. 
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extended line, aided by several blood-hounds who beat the thicket, that, in de- 
spite of all his efforts, Libertino found that, ina few moments, he would be 
driven from the shelter of the wood. By his gun he shot four of the mounted 
soldiers ; and then, every other hope failing, he resolved on seeking safety in 
flight. He burst from the wood, and at his utmost speed, endeavoured te gain 
the side of the mountain. Adolpho Mazza caught sight of him, and eagle-like 
endeavoured to dart on his prey. ‘ Dastard! murderer! turn and face me like 
a man!” he exclaimed with fury. 

Libertino, for a moment, stopped—Adolpho endeavoured to discharge a pistol 
at his breast—it flashed in the pan. : 

“Follow me not, Adolpho! You I would not hurt. Next to her, who has 
driven me to this wretchedness, | loved you best and dearest. Rush not thus 
headlong to your destruction !”’ 

‘Fiend! murderer! hypocrite! be this your answer.” And againhe ineffect- 
ually endeavoured to discharge his pistol. The gens-d’armes were now issuing 
at full gallop from the wood, following the dogs, who were at full cry. Libertino 
turned and fled, bewildered. He knew not the direction he had taken until he 
came to a yawning precipice, formed by the two mountains of Rapallo and De 
Rhua, the very sight of which would be sufficient to appal the stoutest nerve. 
But death was now in front and in his rear—to deliver himself up to his enemies 
was more bitter to him than death itself; end with a spring, to which despair 
alone could have given a sufficient impetus, Libertino cleared the yawning abyss, 
and fell almost breathless on the edge of the adjoining mountain. Adolpho Maz- 
za recklessly endeavoured to follow him: he failed, and his body fell from pro- 
jecting rock to rock, until it reached the valley below, so distorted a mass of in- 
animate flesh, thatit was impossible for his nearest friend to recognise. The 
blood-hounds and the horses of the gens-d’armes alike refused the leap. It 
never was before, nor has it since been, accomplished by man or beast. The 
yawning gulf has received the appellation of J? Salto dell’ Uomo, and a stone is 
erected to portray to travellers and posterity the astounding fact. 

Part of the mountain of De Khua is sacred ground, belonging to the church ; 
and there, for some days, Libertino remained in safety ; but his brother’s dog 
came not. ‘There were no chestnut trees to afford him sustenance, and he was 
constrained to feed on the wild berries he found around him, which were ill quali- 
fied to support existence. 

It was on a dark and stormy night he left this miserable mountain. Wrapping 
his cloak about him, and concealing, as much as possible, his arms, he ventured 
to enter into the town, and, at midnight, present himself at his father’s door. It 
was opened by Joanni. 

Heavens! Libertino—is it possible that you are yet alive! I had mourned you 
as one dead, and followed to the grave a body taken up at the foot of the Prati 
du Rhua, which was belived generally to have been yourself.” 

Libertino explained to him that it was that of the ill-fated Adolpho Mazza. 
| The mistake is most fortunate. ‘Their pursuit will be probably, relinquished. 
Let them live onin their error. But, my brave boy, you mustagain to the moun- 
tains—this is ne place for you. I fear the very walls. Away—until I can 
arrange a plan for removing you to another country. Joanni will never fail you 
new my more-than-ever brother!” 

After partaking refreshment, Libertino prepared to leave. 

“Where is our father!” 

‘Gone! His heart was broken; but he blest you before he died !” 

Libertino rushed from the house. His newly acquired hardihood had not to- 
tally destroyed the softer feelings of his nature ; and he, who had imbued his 
hands in the blood of forty of his fellow creatures, wept to his father’s memory. 

Although the belief was general in Chiaveri that the mutilated remains that 
had been taken up and buried were those of Libertino, the gens-d’armes, who had 
witnessed his successful leap, knew to the contrary, and stated as much to the 
Prefect of the town. Silence was enjoined them, and the authorities consulted 
together, in order that, by stratagem, they might accomplish that which force had 
been unable to effect. 

There were, at this time, two brothers in the prison, undergoing their sentence 
of solitary confinement for a daring robbery they had committed. They were 
considered efficient, and they became willing agents in the hands of the police to 
secure the capture of Libertino. Freedom, and a very considerable reward, was 
a temptation too great to be resisted. Instructed by their employers, they sought 
the wood, where, it was rightly surmised, that Libertino had returned—dressed in 
their prison attire, and, to all appearance, men who had effected their escape by 
their own adroitness. 

Libertino met them: considering them men whose case was desperate as his 
own, he feared them not; and, after a few days, a bond of apparent friendship 
had been sealed between them over the generous wines with which Joanni still 











already made, and to make arrangements for the capture of their victim. It was 

| agreed, that, at night-fall, a body of dismounted police should station themselves 
within the wood, to await a signal to be made by Baptista, and that Libertino 
should be seized and secured when under the influence of sleep—so great was 
the terror that his successful defence had occasioned. 

If he slept, a whistle was to be the sign for their approach; should he be dis- 
| turbed by it, a remark was to be made, in a loud tone, upon the weather, to afford 

a clue to those without, and to prevent their immediate entrance. 

Baptista had returned to Libertino and his brother in so short a time, that no 
| suspicion of treachery ever entered his mind. His spirits, however, were that 
| evening more than ever depressed. He felt, he knew not why, a presentiment of 
coming evil. He expressed as much to his companions, who laughed, and endea- 
voured to reason him out of feelings which might otherwise have interrupted his 
sleep, and frustrated their well-laid stratagem. 

Carlo appeared in the hut at the accustomed time with wine and provisions ; 
he, too, betrayed inquietude ; he showed a reluctance at returning home ; and, on 


“ Be on your guard—remain as much as possible in concealment. My coming | leaving the house, growled in so unusual a manner, that Libertino was struck with 


to you would only discover your retreat. Carlo, each night, shall be my mes- 
senger. The whole town is onthe alert. Your just revenge they designate a 
murder. To-morrow a large body will commence a search for you; if you are in 
Rapallo forest you can elude their search ; or, by a running fight, make them pay 


the coincidence. Nicola and Baptista pronounced his forebodings childish in the 
extreme. 

After their repast, they betook themselves to rest. The brothers feigned 
sleep; but it was long ere, by the deep breathing of Libertino, they ventured to 





dearly for their temerity. ‘The Mazzas, your former friends, are now your sworn 


put their plan in execution. At last, however, they were convinced he slept. 


and most inveterate enemies. The French authorities are over here from Genoa, | Baptista crouched towards the half-opened door, and gave a long, shrill whistle 
and several gens-d’armes have already arrived. In the hour of need I will not | Libertino awoke. 


Sail you.—Joanni.” 


Libertino had no implements for writing; he enclosed, however, a small por- 
tion of powder and a bullet, to signify that he might require ammunition, and sent 


‘** What noise was that?’ he hastily demanded, seizing his fire-arms. 
“Nothing, my friend; ‘twas only I who whistled, because I could not 
sleep.” 


the faithful dog, by a signal, homeward. | ‘“T liked it not,”’ replied the drowsy man. ‘ Hear you not a noise without!” 


He again resigned himself to sleep, but dreams of the most fearful import har- 
rassed him throughout the night; and with the sun he arose, and endeavoured, 
by exercise, to shake off the sad impression they had left on his distempered 
mind. 

He took his station on a point that commanded the outlet from the town, and 


where he was effectually concealed by a projecting fragment of the rock. About | 


nine o'clock, he perceived that a considerable body were winding their way up 
the narrow track which led to the mountain. In flight Libertino had little hope 
for safety. He must repel force by force; and how to overcome the inequa- 
lity of numbers by the strength of a single arm, wasa matter of doubt, and, for 
the moment, of dismay ; at first’he almost resolved to oppose their first entrance 
into the forest, which they could only effect in single file, but he saw that he 
must then eventually be overpowered. He therefore determined on concealing 
himself among the trees, and, by hovering within gun-shot of the party, and oc- 
casionally knocking off its leaders, to endeavour to strike such dismay into them 
as would induce them to relinquish their pursuit. By the first discharge he brought 
down the two leaders of the party: he knew it not, but they were the two elder 
brothers of her he had already sent to her last home! Imagining that the shots 
were from a pistol—that their enemy must be near—the whole body broke with 
fury into the woods. For three hours did Libertino keep up a running fight, ac- 
cording to the direction of his brother ; nor did the infuriated townsmen relinquish 


their pursuit, until twenty-seven of their number had fallen victims to Libertino’s | 


unerring aim. That this sad havoc had been effected by a single arm they could 
not imagine ; and under a belief that the murderer must be backed by others as 
desperate as himself, they retreated into the town to procure further aid, and re- 
count the disastrous result of their expedition 
Libertino felt no additional remorse in having spilt so much blood during the 
day. It was, he argued with himself, self-preservation, and, as such, excusable 
“Oh! how will sin 
Engender sin. Throw guilt upon the soul, 
And like a rock dash'd on the troubled lake, 
*T will form its circles—round succeeding round— 
Each wider 
But a few days, or rather a few hours, had passed, since Libertino had had a 
heart overflowing with good thoughts towards all mankind. One fatal turn had 
poisoned all. Fate, like a mildew had ruined the virtuous harvest, and the crop 
was—weeds ! 
At night, through the faithful Carlo, Libertino received another letter from his 


brother, and an ample supply of ammunition. But a comparatively trifling num- | 


ber of his fellow-townsmen accompanied the last remaining son of Andrea Mazza 
the following day, who set out previous to the forming of the body of gens- 
d@’armes who were to assist in the pursuit, that he might with his own armavenge 
the sad mortality Libertino had caused in his once happy and united family 


Libertino recognized him in the wood ; but he of all others, had formerly been | 


most dear to him, and he could not in his heart add him to the number of the 
victims ; nine more of whom, however, he laid low. 

The gens-d’armes by this time approached, and had taken up their position ina 
masterly style, and had so cautiously and judiciously made their advance in an 


It was the police. ‘The second signal was necessary. Baptista, in a loud voice, 
| exclaimed—* Tis but the wind ; é¢ 1s a stormy might!” 'The gens-d’armes took 
| the hint, and remained still as death. 
| "Tis singular,” muttered Libertino, “but my mind is out of tune.” He 
| turned over on his leafy bed, and again, after a time he slept. 

A whistle, more gentle than the first, was then given by Baptista. The po- 

| lice rushed in—opened their darkened lights—fell in a body upon Libertino, and 

| bound and secured him before he was enabled to make the slightest resistance. 

| lis companions were also seized for the time, in order that the part they had 
taken in his capture should not be known to any of his relatives, who might be 
inclined to revenge their perfidy. Not a word, nor a sigh, escaped Libertino ; 

| but he saw through the mancuvring of his false companions, and fixed on them a 
look they could neither misinterpret nor misunderstand ; and in a short hour, he 
was cast, loaded with irons, into the strongest dungeon of the prison. 

We will not annoy our readers with the recital of the tedious formula of an 
Italian trial. Libertino was placed at the bar: and, on his own admission, was 
pronounced guilty, and condemned to expiate his crimes upon the scaffold. 

After the sentence, the conduct of the keepers of the prisons in Italy changes 
| favourably to the temporary comfort of the condemned. Libertino’s irons were 
| struck off; he was permitted to see such of his acquaintance as would visit him; 
| and he was urged but in vain, to avail himself of the consolations and instruction 
of his priest—the Padre was denied admission. 
| The first who visited him was Andrea Mazza. A few days had added 
| years to his appearance—bereaved of his children, he was bereaved indeed! 
| “I come not,” said he, “to curse you, Libertino, or to add to the weight of 
| misery which must oppress you; but I had made a vow to rescue the girl whom 

once you loved—she who was the support and solace of my old age—she whose 
| body I followed, with a broken heart, to the grave—my child—my Catarina— 
' from undeserved reproach. Joanni affirms that she and that unhappy Frenchman 
| deserved death at your hands. It is false. She was true to you as to the Virgin 
| she adored. You exacted a promise from her—I was indignant at your sus- 
| Picions ; and, by the authority of a father, fatally insisted on her joining in the 
| dance. I thought you unjust, and hoped to conquer feelings which might, had 
| you married, been destructive to her peace. All'this is true; but you murdered 
| her, and murdered my poor innocent boys. They are in Heaven; and soon my 
few grey hairs will mingle with their dust. Ponder this well, Libertino, and re- 
| pent, while time be given you. I leave you, unhappy boy, to your reflections.” 
| “And if all this be ¢rue,”’ said Libertino to himself, “I then am a villain 
indeed.” 
His meditations were interrupted by the arrival of his brother. The stout 
| heart of Joanni melted before him; and, wringing the hands of the unhappy 
prisoner, he exclaimed— 
“T thought not to bring you to this, my brother !” 
“Spend not our meeting in tears and fruitless lamentation, Joanni. I have 
much, very much, of unport to say to you,” returned Libertino 
“Speak on!” 
“TI will never fail you in the hour of need: theee were your words, That 
| hour, my brother is at hand!” 


continued to supply his brother. When they felt their ground secure, Nicola | 
Spolini one morning contrived to engage the attention of Libertino, while Bap- | 


‘ | tista, his brother, descended from the mountain to state the progress they had | 
the chestnuts are housed, previous to their importation into the town for the | 


_aiatinnientienen 


“Tell me how I can aid you. Is it possible youcan yet have a hope of 
escape ?” 

** Escape !” repeated he contemptuously. “Escape! Why? and for whatt 
No! I care not for the prison; and can I ever escape the hideous dungeon of 
the mind? My thoughts are torture. My deeds of blood weigh heavily on my 
soul; and yet | am not fully, adequately revenged !” 

He spoke in a subdued and guttural tone. Joanni drew near, and listened with 
attention. 

“On you it depends to make me happy. I counsel you not how to do the deed 
I wish; but promise me, by your hope of salvation, that it shall be done.” 

“Name it, and I swear vi 

“Tt is enough—I believe and trust in you; for you have never failed me. 
You know the two Spolini—Nicola and Baptista. Under the plea of being out- 
laws like myself, they invaded my retreat—stole upon my confidence—partook 
the food you sent for my existence. ‘They walked with me—condoled with me— 
partook my shelter—and betrayed me! Brother—I must have their hearts!” 

All this was said with a solemn, fearful energy. The eyelids of the wretched 
prisoner were distended, as he gazed anxiously on his brother; and with sup- 
pressed breath, and clenched teeth and hands, awaited the reply. 

** Libertino, it shall be done, ere sunsent to-morrow. I will convey to you their 
stony hearts, or perish in the attempt.” 

*;Good, kind Joanni. Then shall I rest, and die in peace!” 

Early the ensuing morming Joanni was at the cottage, to which the Spolinis 
had returned. He affected not to perceive their confusion at his entrance, and 
took a seat familiarly at the table. 

** So, my boys, you then have escaped the blood-hounds ! 

“Yes,” said Baptista, “so intent were the police on securing our poor friend, 
your brother, that we effected it without difficulty.” 

“Ah! poor Libertino, it is allover with him. There is not a chance nor a hope 
of his escape. I saw him yesterday ; he spoke much of your friendship for him, 
and knew well your honest hearts !” 

The brothers were relieved by his apparent sincerity. 

“Will you not pay hima visit of consolation? He will take it kindly.” 

“We should endanger our own safety,” remarked Nicola; ‘and should be 
ourselves recaptured at our entrance.” 

‘My brother has set his heart upon seeing you, and I would not that he should 
be disappointed now at the very eve of his execution—for he is to die to-morrow.” 

** To-morrow !”’ they both exclaimed. 

* Yes, the scaffolding is even now erecting. But athought strikes me by 
which we can accomplish his wishes, and secure you both from danger. Where 
is your old mother!” 

“She is from home !’ 

** The better for our project. She is tall; her ciothes will easily be made to fit 
you. Get them instantly—l will arrange them. We will take the outskirts of 
the town by the river, where we shall be less exposed to observation. Carry you 
a flagon of wine—one we will bestow on the gaoler. I have promised to take 
the poor boy a home-made loaf; the last of which he ever will partake.” 

They gave an unwilling consent ; fearing, by their refusal, to excite suspicions 
in the breast of Joanni, of whose prowess they were aware, and of whose anger 
they would fain avoid being the objects. 

Joanni issued forth, with one of the brothers under either arm—each dressed 
in woman's attire. Fora moment he stopped at his father’s house, and entered 

alone to procure the loaf and wine. The brothers were contriving a retreat, when 
his sudden return rendered it impossible. 
| ‘Come, my fair girls,” said Joanni, feigning a humour that grated on his feel- 
| ings, ‘bear a hand. Carry you ¢hos, friend Nicola,” giving him a small barrel ; 
“and you ¢his Baptista,” placing on his shoulders a heavier keg of wine. ‘“ Now 
en route.” 

Joanni walked between them; he turned the conversation on his brother. ‘He 
fought manfully, but the d—] himself could not stand against such fearful edds. 
Some think that he was betrayed; if I thought that,” said he, unsheathing his 
stiletto—(the brothers shrunk from him)—*I would bury this faithful poniard in 
the traitors’ hearts—thus! thus!" said he, striking forcibly the weapon, with the 
rapidity of lightning, into theirbreasts. ‘The disguised men measured their lengjh 
upon the ground. ‘ Traitors! execrable traitors! take your reward.” 

Baptista died with an oath on his lips. Nicola’s life terminated while he was 
vainly endeavouring to deny the charge. Not a moment was to be lost; with 
his knife, Joanni cut their hearts from their lifeless bodies, filled the barrels and 
the keg with stones, affixed them to the heels of the murdered men, and at a 
signal Carlo dragged them each to the river, where they sank, from the weight 
attached to them, with a deep and heavy sound to the bottom. Joanni scooped a 
hollow in the loaf, in which he placed their yet trembling hearts, and made his 
| way to the prison. 

** Back, and so soon!’ exclaimed his brother. 

‘Yes, and your wishes are accomplished.”’ He opened the loaf: ‘ Behold 
their coward hearts !” 

Libertino gazed on them with a savage, but a satiated eye. 

“Tt is enough, my brother; you will see that I now can perish like a man!” 

‘*T cannot attend your execution, Libertino. I must fly instantly to avoid de 
tection ; it is, therefore, now that I must take my last—long leave. I would 
have had it otherwise, but who can combat against fate.” 

He brushed a starting tear from his face ; and the two brothers by nature, and 
in crime, embraced and parted in speechless ageny ! 

The sounds of erecting a scaffold are not likely to encourage sleep in the ex- 
pecting victim. Libertino never closed his eyes more in this world; yet, on 
arriving to take him to the place of execution, the gaolers were surprised at the 
fortitude he evinced, and yet more at the smile that occasionally lighted up his 
features. 
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The ceremonies which accompany an Italian execution throw no light upon 
the sentiments and character of the people. 

First came a procession of priests—one of them carrying a crucifix on a pole, 
hung with black. Then followed a considerable body of the company of Del 
Misericordia, covered with long gowns from head to foot, with holes immediate- 
ly before the face, through which they could see every thing perfectly ; but could 
not be recognised by the spectators. All of them carried lighted torches; and 
many of them shook tin boxes, into which the multitude put money to defray the 
expense of masses for the soul of the criminal. ‘This is considered the very ex- 
treme of charity; and even the most niggardly sceptic throws his mite into the 
boxes. 

Immediately after these came Libertino himself, seated in a cart, with a Ca- 
puchin friar on each side of him. ‘The assistants to the executioner, dressed in 
scarlet jackets, walked by the side of the cart. The procession having moved 
round the scaffold, on which the guillotine was placed, Libertino, with a bold step, 
descended from the cart, and walked upon the platform. He disdained the prof- 
fered support of the assistants, and the prayers and consolations of the confes- 
sors, but petitioned that he might be allowed to address a few words to the assem- 
bled multitude. His request was granted ; and, ina clear and manly voice, he 
thus spoke :-— 

** My fellow-countrymen. Listen to my words—they are the last I can ever 
offer to the ear of man! | am here to expiate my crime, and appease the offend- 
ed laws of my country. It is just. I am resigned. Love was my error—jealousy 
my downfall. Beware of both. I took the life of her who perjured herself; I 
destroyed him who would have betrayed me. Ask your own hearts, if, under 
similar circumstances, many of you would not thus have acted !” 


After a pause, he continued—* I was pursued asan outlaw. I sent thirty-eight 
victims out of the world before me. Thus, confessedly, I am a murderer, and 
a monster; the blood of forty is on my head. But I escaped the sword to fall by 
treachery. In the moment of distress I took two wretches to my bosom ; they 
betrayed me to my persecutors, or I should not have been before you now. YetI 
lament it not. I repeat, I die contentedly—and why! because I have been re- 
venged!”” He stooped upon the ground for the loaf he had carried with him. 
He tore it asunder, and held above his head the hearts contained in it. 

** These—these were the false hearts that did betray me! and thus—and thus 
I am avenged.” He tore them with his teeth. The multitude stood mute with 
horror. They were at length wrenched forcibly from his grasp by the execu- 
tioner. 

«My executioners are impatient. I go to meet my fate. Let the betrayer 
ever meet the betrayer’s reward.” 

“This meagre translation gives but a faint idea of a speech delivered in his own 
forcible language and with inexpressible energy. Again did he refuse the conso- 
lations of the priest. 

“‘T have no hope !—my crimes are beyond pardon.” He laid his head upon 
the block—the guillotine descended—t rolled upon the platform; the vessels of 
his neck poured out their blood with the force of water-spouts—a few convulsive 
movements of the limbs, and all was still ! 

The populace beheld this awful scene in a serious and compassionate manner. 
His crimes they abhorred ; yet, when they saw in him a poor condemned man, 
on the very threshold of eternity, their animosity ceased. No rancour was dis- 
played nor insult offered. They viewed him with the eyes of forgiveness and 
| pity ; and joined earnestly in prayers for the repose of his unhappy soul. 








Even Andrea Mazza, who was in the crowd, with an exalted voice exclaimed 
| —‘* Adesso spero che l’anima sua sia in paradiso !” 
| We have little more to ald—only one being yet exists who took a part in this 
appalling tragedy. It is JoanniGenuchi. He is at this time resident in London. 
His address may be known at the Alien Office, to any one who may have the 
curiosity to inquire. He is supporting existence by the most nefarious means, 
and yet escapes the punishment of the law. He is the forger of passports; the 
inventor of shipwrecks; and the vender of letters to excite compassion towards 
| the self-elected crew who prowl about the country living on mistaken charity. 
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1837. 


He is bordering on his sixtieth year, and living with a Welsh woman who passes 

as his wife, and who is as hardened and abandoned as himself. 
Should he ever hear of these pages he will be surprised at this accurate detail, 
which was gleaned and indited on the spot by 
‘ An Enotisu TRAVELLER. 


A 
THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine.—{ Concluded from the last Alhwn.| 

In estimating the essential points of distinction between the British and the 
French civil convulsions, the difference in the character of their respective mo- 
narchs must not be thrown out of view. ‘To the vacillation, indecision, and mor- 
bid sensibility of the unhappy but virtuous Louis, Napoleon Daumout, and the 
author of the Rights of Man have ascribed all the horrors of the Revolution. Who 
could venture, heart and soul, into a contest, when the leader who was bound by 
honour and duty to place himself at its head could rot be relied on by the subjects 


who were perilling their lives and estates in his cause! But the character of the | 


English monarch is very different : he inherits the religious principle, and personal 
intrepidity of the Brunswick race. If he was unable singly to resist the Reform 
tempest when the Protestant strength and conservative energy of England were 
paralysed in 1831, and he was left alone with a revolutionary administration, he 
has shown that, when the virtue and courage of his people revived, he was worthy 
to be their leader in the struggle. He has declared to the bishops that he would 
die rather than betray the Protestant cause; he ventured alone to front the Re- 
form fury when it was at its height in May 1832, and the insane multitude were 
blindly rushing on destruction by creating a run on the bank of England to over- 
throw the Duke of Wellington; he dared singly to front the danger, and change 
his ministers in autumn 1834, when measures fatal to the church were about to be 
pressed on his acceptance ; he has never yet, though goaded on incessantly by 
flattery, threats, and violence, swamped the House of Pecrs. 

Vain would have been all these causes of indifference ; vain the religious spirit 
of the people and the residence of the landowners ; vain the intrepidity of the 
monarch and the growing resolution of his subjects, if THE THIRD ESTATE IN 
THE REALM had been submerged in the outset of the struggle, and the Peers of 
England, either by their prostration before a revolutionary creation, their junction 
with a democratic Commons, or any organic change in their composition, had been 


disabled from standing forth, in unmutilated strength, to bear the brunt of the | 


strife. It is here that the greatest, the most providential difference between the 
French and the English revolutions is to be found, because it is here that the 
friends of freetom and the constitution found a rallying point without recurrence 
to the fatal necessity, the u//imum remedium, ruinous alike to the victorious and 


the vanquished of civil warfare. If by any of these means the revolutionary | 


party had gained entire possession of the legislature, all their projects, how insane 
or ruinous soever, would at once have passed into law. ‘Che House of Peers can 
reject the bills which pass the Lower House, and thereby prevent the frame of the 
law from being altered ; the exercise of that important power is a matter of pru- 
dence, public necessity, and experience. Unquestionably this power should never 
be exercised but on great and pressing emergencies ; unquestionably the Peers 
should never place themselves at the head of Opposition to the Lower House, 
but when an obvious necessity for their interference exists; unquestionably they 
should not come forth till the strength of the interest they are to support has 
clearly evince| itself in the country ; but when this has been done, then is the 
time for the Peers to come forward and throw their shield over the constitution. 
From the extraordinary circumstance of the interests of property and religion 
having been overthrown by a democratic majority in the House of Coi:mons, the 
House of Peers have now come to occupy a totally different situation froin that in 
which they formerly stood; and the balance of the constitution has come to be 
adjusted in a different manner from what, for a hundred and forty years, had given 
liberty and security to England. Formerly, the real struggle between the aristo- 
cratic and democratic bo.ies, the vital contest which ever has and ever must pre- 
vail in every free community, lay in the House of Commons; when a measure 
passed the Lower House, it was hardly ever, except in a cardinal matter, such as 
the Catholic question, rejected inthe Upper. If the Peers, by the influence of 
their representatives in the Lower House, could not succeed in preventing or mo- 
difying a measure, they rarely stood forth i their persons to occasion its rejec- 
tion. The memorable struggle between the Peers and the King on the one side, 


and a majority of the Commons on the other, in 1784, was the only instance | 


during the last century in which this actual collision took place ; and the result of 
the general election, when Mr. Pitt was called by the King to the helm in spring, 
1785, not only proved that the Monarch on that occasion had the nation on his 
side, but settled the constitution on a steady basis for half a century after. But 
by the Reform Act this felicitous state of things was at once terminated. Rea- 
son and justice could no longer slowly, steadily, and safely make their way against 
influence, authority, and power: the majority of the Lower House was thrown 


into fierce and relentless hostility to the constitution, and so far from the domes- | 


tic strife being carried on within the walls of St. Stephens, a chaos of unanimity 
prevailed in the decided majority of its members, and the contest was transferred 
to the threshold of the Peers. From that moment it became evident to all un- 
impassioned spectators, that unless the constitutional party could, by some unfor- 
seen accident, speedily recover their ascendency in the House of Commons, the 
inevitable consequence must be, that the struggle would ensue with the Upper 
House, and if it was overthrown, the liberties, property, and religion of England 
were consigned to perdition. 

The conduct of the House of Peers during this arduous crisis was a model of 
prudence and wisdom. Had they thrown themselves too soon into the breach, 
they would have been in all probability trampled under foot during the first trans- 
ports of the Reform mania, and the Commons being then omnipotent, the career 


of the Constituent Assembly lay clearly traced out before the nation. Had they | 
held back under the influence of timidity or irresolution, when the time for put- | 


ting forth their strength had arrived, they would have utterly paralysed the friends 
of the constitution in the nation, by destroying their confidence in their natural 
leaders. But they were under the guidance of a leader of cool and tried reso- 
lution, who had seen many a hard fought field, and proved victorious in them all. 
In 1833 and 1834, it was in vain for the Peers to think of openly resisting the 
Commons; the nation was not then sufficiently recovered from its delusion to 
have supported them in the attempt. But those were precious years for Eng- 
land; unnoticed by the triumphant revolutionary party—unheeded amidst the 
transports of processions, banners, and tricolour flags, unheard amidst the din 
of public meetings and hustings’ declamation, the tide was silently turning; the 
flood-mark had been reached, and the receding wave already began to desert the 
shore. 

This important change became at once conspicuous, when by the calling of Sir 
R. Peel to the head of his Sovereign's councils in the close of 1834, an opportu- 


nity was afforded of appealing to the sense of the nation. ‘The general election | 


of January, 1835, restored matters to a very different situation. From 100 the 


Conservative members were restored to 300. The effect of this alteration was in | 


every way, and in the highest degree, advantageous. Hope, all but banished 
during the gloom of the preceding years, re-entered the Conservative ranks. But 
most of all was the change advantageous, by the desperate and reckless course 
which it led the Government to adopt. ‘The Conservatives in the House were 
300; the Radicals 180; the Whigs 150; the Neutrals 18 to 20. By uniting 
cordially with Sir Robert Peel they might have checked the progress of revolu- 
tion; and in conjunction with the Conservatives have formed a powerful durable 
administration, supported by @ majority of 150 in both Houses of Parliament. 
But such a course was inconsistent with their deadly and envenomed hatred of 
the Tories, and their rabid passion for the retention of power. They joined 
themselves in consequence to O'Connell and the Radicals; and openly hoisted 
the colours of organic change and Protestant destruction. ‘This at once doubled 
the Conservative strength; it brought the Waverers, and the immense body of the 


timid and the irresolute over to the cause of order; it roused the’ dorimarit but | 
giant energies of rue Rerormation. ‘The effect of this, we are persuaded, will | 


prove in the end more salutary, than if, by a junction of Whigs and Tories in 
1835, the Radicals had been for the time suppressed. Such an union would have 
closed the tumour; it would neither have healed it, nor eradicated the poison 
All great and durable political changes in a free community must begin with the 


middling ranks; public opinion, in the really virtuous and intelligent, must be the | 


basis of the alteration; strength must be infused into the higher orders by support 
and assistance from below. It is this which the O'Connell alliance has done to 
the cause of England. 

The wisdom which all this time directed the national reserve of England saw 
the change. ‘The Peers made the first essay of their strength in striking out the 
most dangerous clauses of that great democratic innovation, the Corporate Re- 
form Bill of Enghand; and the result, however unimportant, so far as extracting 


the venom from that measure was concerned, was in the highest degree satisfac- | 
tory, as demonstrating the temper of the nation, and the returning good sense of 


the people. It had been predicted that the collision with the Pecrs was to be the 
signal for an universal explosion; that hundreds of thousands of swords would 
start from their scabbards to avenge the majesty of the people ; that the rebellious 
and infatuated nobles were to be crushed under the weight of general indignation 
In prophesying thus, however, the democratic leaders fell into the usual error of 
shallow minds, that of judging of the present by the past. They thought 1835 
was 1831. ‘They forgot the effect of four years’ intermediate experience of Whig 


Government and democratic ascendency. ‘lhe collision, of which so much had 


been said, accordingly took place; no general effervescence ensued; and the 
Peers felt, from this first essay, that hopes yet remained of successfully resuming 
the struggle. 

Events mean while proved to the last degree favoyrable to the righting of the 
public mind. O'Connell commenced his itinerant crusades against the House of 
lords. At Manchester, Newcastle, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, he began to scatter 
sedition abroad and preach up the destruction of the hereditary Peerage. Elated 
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by the magnitude of their triumph in the municipal elections, the Government 
thought the nation was now ripe for organic change, in other words, complete re- 
volution ; and their emissaries in the press have ever since incessantly inculcated 
the necessity of the substitution of an elective upper chamber for an hereditary 
Peerage, and the extension of democratic influence in the Lower House by the 
adoption of vote by ballot, household suffrage, and triennial Parliaments. We no 
longer hear of “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill”—Marima 
Charta has fallen into discredit.—Fresh advances in the career of revolution, or- 
ganic change, are now the ery. Hundredsof thousands, who formerly were se- 
duced by the pleasing illusion of democratic principles, have in consequence had 





a dissolution. Encouraged by these appearances ; reassured by the obvious and 
palpable change of opinion in the country ; perceiving that the strife was all but 
equal in the House of Commons, the Duke of Wellington saw the decisive mo- 
ment had arrived. A huge mass of democratic bills, rashly and crudely digested 
in the Lower House, hastily and disrespectfully sent up to the Upper, were reject- 
|ed. The revolutionary venom was extracted from many others which in part pass- 
ed the ordeal. Whig-Radical cupidity, the passion for revolutionary change, re- 
ceived a signal check ; Ministers were not permitted to fasten on the country in 
every direction a sordid crew of obscquious dependents. ‘The Irish Church wa: 
rescued from the spoliation which, in Lord Melbourne’s words, would necessarily 
have proved “a heavy blow, and great discouragement to Protesiantism.” The 
Catholics were indeed elated beyond measure at their open alliance with go- 
verninent ; the Cathedral of Tuam was opened with truly hierarchial splendour ; 
the Gazette de France announced the speedy downfall of Protestantism; but 
mean while the tide had turned, the ardent glow of the Reformation was revived, 
and the people of England began to speak of Latimer and Ridley, and the lighting 
of a fire which, by the blessing of God, should never be extinguished. 

Whether or not the whole bills rejected by the Upper House should be perma- 
nently rejected is atotally different question. Very possibly some of them may 
contain much matter worthy of approbation, and fit for the deliberate considera- 
tion of the legislature at a future period. The real question at issue in the recent 


each measure which was brought before the Peers, but their existence as an inde- 
pendent branch of the legislature. Ministers had plainly resolved to reduce them 
| to the mere rank of a court assembled to register the decrees of the House of 
Commons. For this purpose they prepared, by themselves or their revolutionary 
| allies, an immense variety of bills ; some striking at the Church, others increasing 
democratic influence, almost all fraught with numerous offices for Whig-Radical 
dependents or underlings. In the preparation of these measures, they spent the 
whole session from February to July. In August these bills having passed the 
| Commons, began to make their appearance in the Peers; and daily measures of 
vast importance were brought up which their Lordships were expected to pass in 
as many days as it had taken their democratic task-masters in the Commons months 
to prepare and discuss them. ‘The Radicals complain of the rejection of so 
many bills by the House of Peers, and stigmatise them as resolved to obstruct all 
reform, even for the most important practical purposes. Why, we will venture to 
assert that the swiftest reader at the English bar could not, if he had sat up all 
August and September, night and day, have got through one-half of the bills thus 
sent up for their instant passing or rejection. They literally formed, like the Ro- 
man law, multorum camelorum onus. ‘They were sufficient to constitute work 
for ten years of busy and anxious deliberation. 

The objects of Ministers in thus suddenly deluging the Peers with a flood of 
democratic or interested legislation was obvious. If they passed them, under 
circumstances where deliberation or consideration was out of the question, they 
were obviously proclaimed to the country as a mere court of registration; the su- 
preme authority was vested in the House of Commons, which alone was practi- 
cally invested with the power of deliberation. If they rejected them, then the 
cry could be raised of their being obstructives—of their setting their face against 
all improvement—and of an organic change in their Constitution being indispen- 
sable to work out the principles of the Reform Bill. In either case their annihi- 
| lation as an independent assembly appeared easy ; in the first alternative, by prac- 
tically exhibiting their insignificance to the people; in the second, by raising a 
cry which might in the end prove fatal to their existence. . 

Under the blessing of Providence, the pernicious effects resulting to Ministers 
from the O'Connell alliance, and the extraordinary prudence, finnness, and talent 
exhibited by the Honse of Peers in the struggle, have hitherto defeated this cun- 
ningly conceived project ; and not only did that assembly never stand so high in 
public estimation as they now do, but the prospects of Conservatism and the 
hopes of preparing a constitutional monarchy are incomparably fairer now than 
they have been since the passing of the Catholic Relief Bill. The Peers are 
now looked to by the holders of property, and the men of education of every de- 
scription, as the real and only barrier which exists between the nation and revolu- 
tionary spoliation followed by democratic slavery. But that able and intrepid 
body should consider, that, however highly they are now estimated for having 
thrown themselves into the breach, and cast down the dragon of revolution at 
the first encounter, yet the weapons they have employed in the conflict may, in 
the end, if not duly tempered, prove dangerous to themselves. If year after year 
go on, and the bills sent up by the Commons are rejected, the people will become 
inpatient of restraint, and the cry of their being obstructives may swell into a 
reform tempest which may finally sink the constitution. It is impossible to over- 
| estimate the insouciance and inattention of the masses of mankind; the surface 
| alone is seen by them; the repetition of falsehood, for a certain time, in the end 
| makes it pass for truth. ‘To obviate this danger we would earnestly and em- 
phatically recommend to the Peers to prepare, bring into their own House, and 
mature by full and anxious dehates, during the whole session, a great variety of 
bills having a practically beneficial character. Let them unflinchingly throw out 
all bills coming up from the Commons with a democratic or selfish character ; 
but as sedulously mature and send down to them many measures calculated, with- 
out benefitting either the democratic or the aristocratic parties, to remedy existing 
and practical evils, and alleviate the sufferings of the poor. Such topics are in- 
numerable ; in the heat of party or selfish legislation they are now all but forgot- 
ten, but their importance would at once appear if brought forward, night after 
night, in the House of Peers by the ability of a Lyndhurst, an Abinger, or an 
Ashburton. The introduction of a well-digested system of poor laws into Ire- 
land, free equally from the abuses of the old and the cruelty of the new system 
in England ; the correction of the monstrous inhumanity of the present law on 
that subject established by the Whigs; the establishinent of a permanent and ex- 
tonsive system of emigration, by the aid of Government, from Ireland; the new 
modelling and extending the Church, especially in the manufacturing districts, so 
as to include the unconverted who swarm in the realm; and the erection of a 
permanent system for making the ecclesiastical accommodation keep pace with 
the growth of the population; the extension of local courts and cheap justice in 
the provinces ; the interests of India—of the West Indies—of Canada, are 
among these important topics which might occupy their Lordships’ attention ; 
and by bringing before the eyes of the people the real ameliorations they are 
heartily disposed to promote, effectually extinguish the cry of their being opposed 
to all improvement. It will not do in these times to be merely a court of re- 
view ; they must be also a court of original jurisdiction. We attach the highest 
inportance to the early and able adoption of this system ; indeed we are convine- 
ed the issue of the struggle depends upon its being put in practice. 

't is hardly necessary to add, that all the advantages which have been enume- 
rated, as flowing, and likely to flow from the resistance of the Upper House to 
the democratic advances of the Lower, flow, and can alone flow from it, when it 
| retains its present character of an hereditary assemb/y. ‘The instant that this 

fundamental condition in its constitution is broken in upon ; the moment that, 
| under whatever pretence, or however disguised under a pretended respect for its 
authority, it is rendered in any degree an elective chamber, its whole constitutional 
| Importance, as a barrier against revolution, is at an end. It will then immediate- 


| ly become swayed, and tinged by the prevailing opinions and passions of the day ; 
| and instead of retarding, accelerate the advance of democratic ambition, by exhi- 
biting an additional power in the state, swayed by its impulses, and actuated by 
its spirit. We are noways moved by the insidious, though true observation of 
O'Connell, that at present a majority of Englishmen, if polled, would on a crisis 
| support the House of Lords. ‘That may be perfectly true, but it does not in the 
slightest degree diminish our sense of the paramount necessity of supporting, and 
at all times having an hereditary Upper House of Parliament. We cannot per- 
manently rely on the strenuous and persevering ¢fforts of the present day: we 
| must not calculate upon always possessing a Lyndhurst in the House of Lords, a 
Peel in the House of Commons, or a Wellington, to throw over the whole the might 
| of his name and the wisdom of his councils. In the long run, no protection 
| against the advances of democracy can be relic! on, but the good sense and 
| patriotic spirit of the country, headed and supported in a separate House by an 
hereditary Aristocracy. There is no example in history of an Elective House of 
Peers ever being of the smallest service in resisting the advances either of popu- 
lar or regal ambition. What did Napoleon’s Elective and Conservative Senate do, 
| either to withstand the severity of the Emperor, or to check the revolutions of 
| the state? Nothing. What have the hereditary Barons of England, in every 
age, from Runnymede to Maxima Charta, done to resist the tyranny of the Crown, 
and temper the madness of the people? Every thing It is their hereditary 
| quality which renders them on all such occasions of such inestimable importance, 


| because it gives them a lasting stake and durable interest in the country, and re- 

lieves them from those perpetual vacillations and changes of opinion or measures, 

in which the chief danger of democratic institutions 1s to be found. 

| The apprehension that an Upper House so constitufed should prove a perma- 

| nent barrier to improvement, or check in any deffree’the progress of useful legis- 
lation is, in this age and this country, of all alarms the most groundless. Granting 

| that an unfettered aristocracy, like that of Venice or Austria, may throw a griev- 





their eyes opened to the errors of their ways; the Government no longer talk of 


strugyle between the two Houses was not the separate and intrinsic merits of 
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this country as would prove adequate, contrary to the general wish of the people, 
to prevent important changes? Deprived of the strong support which they now 
derive from the opinion and encouragement of nine-tenths of the property and 
education of the state, the Peers of England would be speedily compelled to suc- 
cumb, What could they do, when during the Reform mania a large part of the 
steadying body was swept away by the popular current? Peers are not different 
from other men: they live and associate with the Commons, and invariably adopt, 
though perhaps last of all the classes in the nation, the changes of opinion or 
measures whieh the progress of society renders necessary. They do not now 
live in feudal castles, nor are they surrounded by armed retainers, so as to make 
them a formidable military force. They do not wear full-bottomed wigs; nor 
ult at tournaments, nor fight with lances and arrows as their ancestors did two or 
three hundred years ago. A Pcer of 1836 is as different in opinion as well as 
manners or dress from one of 1536 as a Commoner is. All the great changes its 
the Constitution, Magna Charta, the Revolution of 1688, were carried with their 
aid and concurrence. ‘To the Reform Bill they opposed a decided and uncom- 
promising resistance ; and it became a law, not by the aid of their votes, but by 
their compulsory withdrawal from Parliament. And certainly the effect of that 
great change, hitherto at least, has been anything rather than an impeachment of 
the wisdom of their councils and their importance as an integral part of the Con- 
stitution. 

But the people should constantly recollect, that while the last hopes of free- 
dom, religion and property, rest on the maintenance of the House of Lords as a 
separate hereditary branch of the Legislature, yet it is not by themselves alone 
that their positicn in the breach can be maintained. ‘The example of the manner 
in which the Reforma Bull was forced upon the House of Peers in opposition to 
the decided and declared opposition of a great majority of its members, purely 
from the supineness and apathy of the Conservatives throughout the country, 
may serve as an example of what may again be effected, if, on a similar clamour 
being raised for factious purposes, the holders of property and the men of educa- 
tion shall again stand aloof, or join the ranks of the enemy. Let but the Conser- 
vative body through the country cease to support the Upper House for a single 
month, and a Radical Revolution may ensue. Notices enough are to be found 
on the order-book of the House of Commons to sweep away the Constitution and 
Monarchy in a single session, if the breach now occupied by the Upper House is 
not adequately supperted. We admit the hardship of perpetual vigilance and ex- 
citement ; of ne small expenditure of time and money; of the constant drain 
upon talent and industry to maintain the conflict; but it is absolutely unavoida- 
ble. It is the price which the nation pays for the blessings of the Reform Bill 
—for the inappreciable advantages of Whig-Radical government, and O*Con- 
nell’s tail. 

A majority must be regained in the House of Commons, or the barrier now 
erected with heroic resolution by the House of Lords may be shot away. This 
majority must be-regained by the efforts of the middling ranks. No sacrifices of 
time or money, no expenditure of vigour or talent, can be deemed too great to 
achieve such an object. On it hangs the future greatness or fall of the British 
empire. But time and money, vigour and talent, are not alone sufficient ; Orea- 
NIZATION and ComBiNATION are indispensable to success—a disconnected mass of 
Conservatives is like a mob of brave men—perfectly useless in the day of con- 
flict. Previous discipline and preparation, a thorough organization and subdivision 
of labour is indispensable. The enemy are entrenched in the citadels of the 
land; the Reform Town Councils are their strongholds. Let voluntary combi- 
nation unite the whole holders of property and friends of religion in one Holy 
Alliance together, and these strongholds must fall. Let the Leicester Conserva- 
tive Association be taken as a model for similar leagues through every town and 
village of the empire: let the utmost efforts be used to diffuse and encourage the 
Conservative press: the Manchester and Worcester Conservative Operative So- 
cieties show what may be the fruit of such exertions. How was South Lanca- 
shire won ?—By combination, and the Conservative Associations. How was 
Cumberland, with more Conservative property and feeling, lost? By the want of 
them. We repeat what we said in May, 1835, and which has since been repeat- 
ed by a greater authority in Merchant ‘Tailor’s Hall, and become the watchword 
of the friends of the Constitution throughout the land: “It is in the Registra- 
tion Courts that the battle of the Constitution is to be fought and won.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CADIZ DURING THE SEIGE 
1810, 11, 12. 

“Who are these two odd-looking chaps, jawing together so earnestly at the 
corner of Colle Ancha!”’ ‘This was the question put by Captain (now Vice-Ad- 
miral) the Hon. Chas. E. F. to his friend Perico S . Just as they entered the 
Plaza St. Antonio to smoke their meridian cigar. 

“Why,” replied Perico, “I can tell you their names, but as for their histories 
you must find that out yourself. That fellow with the puffy face almost obscured 
by hair, who wears the star, the cross, and collar of some foreign order, is a Ger- 
man humbug, who calls himself Baron Geramb; smoke his velvet trowsers, yel- 
low boots, and jingling spurs! He has contrived to insinuate himself into our 
service, and, as you perceive by his sash,* now holds the rank of major-general. 
Of his pretensions to that or any other rank, there are some doubts The Re- 
gency has not, however, attached to it the more subtantial appendages of a com- 
mand and pay—these are favours yet in expectancy; meantime his excellency 
(who, if as unconquerable in the field as at the card-table, would be a second 
Cesar) manages to pick up a very comfortable livelihood. Some say he is as much 
a baron as I am a bishop,”’ continued Perico, with the most companionable laugh 
that ever disturbed the face of gravity ; ‘‘ indeed one of the partners of the house 
of Taslette and Co., of London, who was here a month ago to purchase indigo 
and cochineal, swore that the baron was neither more nor less than a German 
Jew, whom their house had employed as their indigo broker in the City some 
years before. In that capacity he certainly could boast of causing many to dye, 
and obtaining numerous orders also. ‘The chief badge of his own order is not 
yet eradicated ; the lapis lazuli tinge is still on his phiz, but he wears such a vi- 
zard of hair that it is difficult to get a fair view of his face! Whatever he may 
be, he will be discovered one of those days, and then there will be an end to his 
military honours ; but you know, my dear captain, that, in the present unsettled 
state of our country, adventurers of all nations crowd to us for employment ; and 
as rank costs them nothing, our government are not particular to a shade on whom 
they bestow it. Now, look at that tall, strapping, sunburnt-faced fellow that 
stands on his right, looking with undisguised envy on the brilliant bauble that 
hangs at the seidisant baron’s breast.” “ Weil! wha’s he?” ‘ Why he is an 
Irish humbug.” “Irish! exclaimed the sailor. ‘ Yes Irish !” replied Perico. 
“Ay! you may well stare at his yellow jacket, red waistcoat, and green panta- 
loons, which make him look like a pappaguira ;+ but there is nothing too extrava- 
gant in the way of dress nowadays. You see he has got the three bars} of the 
colonel on his cuff, and is no doubt clamorous for the bordado,§ and he wall get it 
too; for he has done the state some service in the field, and more in the saloons. 
He is quite a bashaw amongst the sefioras—in the secrets of all the dowagers— 
and can write as well as fight. More fortunate than the baron, he is what we call 
effective; being in command of a dragoon regiment, and under such pay as the 
deranged finances of government enabled them te afford.” 

“ But wha comes here, glittering along the Culle Aorcha, every body shaking 
hands with him?” asked Captain F. 

“That's your own countryman, Lord Macduff, a regular tramp—we consider 
him now as one of ourselves,” answered Perico. 

** Lord Macduff!” repeated the honourable Charlie, reflectingly ; now, as this 
was a title not much heatd of since the days of Macbeth (his lordship’s father 
having only lately succeeded to the earldom of Fife, and the first earl having 
died without legitimate male issue), the captain was for one moment put on his 
recollection ; but the Scotch are keen genealogists, and Charlie soon put his best 
leg foremost, accompanied by Perico, to greet his gallant compatriot. ‘ 

However reserved, on first introduction to strangers, there is that genume na- 
tional warmth and cordiality between Scotchinen, when meeting in @ foreign 
country, that is quite refreshing to witness—it smacks of home, of its hospita- 
lities and attachments—these two gallant sons of Scotia were soon 48 Intimate as 
if they had passed their lives together. Captain F could not suppress his 
astonishment at his noble countryman’s costume ; which it may be as well to 
deseribe, to account for that feeling. ; 

Lord Macduff, then turned of thirty, a well-made, ght figure, about 
five feet nine, wore the dress-coat of the Inverness militia, im which his lordship- 
held the commission of lieutenant-colonel—scarlet, green facings, with rich gold 
lace; the epaulettes were Parisian, and of peculiar richness (so much for British 
costume); the lower garment was the huge wide Cossack trowser, looking al- 
most like a petticoat, into edch limb of which any corpulent gentleman of fifty 
might encase his whole body without a squeeze. ‘These were of Russian green, 
ornamented with a particularly broad embroidered stripe on each outside seam ; 
his waist was bound with a cavalry sash, half gold, half silk, a very costly and 
elegant article ; round his neck he wore a well-bowed silk-handkerchief, not black, 


* No officer under the rank of generat officer in the Spanish service wears a sash. It is 
of scarlet silk, and the rank of majcr, lientenant, and captain-genera) is denoted by the num- 
ber of embroidered bars at each end of the ties, Which terminate in a rich gold fringe. 

t Macaw, or parrot. 

t The various ranks of field-officers in the Spanish service are denoted by a NAakRow 
stripe of gold or silver lace round the cuffs of the coat—a major ons—lieutenant-colonel 
TWo, and colone! THREE 

4 Tne bordado or embroidure round the cuffs of brigadiers is of si'ver, single ; in a mam 
jor-general of gold, and single; and general, two; captain-gen@ral, three. It is a hand- 
some rich em>roidered bar about an inch wide ; the same distinctive bars are also on the 
sash of general officers. Never were any nation more punctilious in regard to the due gra- 
dations of rank than the Spaniards; not only the rank of officers of the army and navy 











ous bar in the way of the progress of freedom or the emancipation of mankind, | 
can it be senously argued that such an irresistible body of nobles is to be found in | untvonm 


may be ascertuned at a single glance, but that of the individuals in the civil, naval, mih- 
tary, and financial despartments are marked by an infinity of distinctive decorations Hence 
almo-t every third man one mee s falove the rank of mechanic) boasts of some kind of 
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bot of the real Duff tartan! while his head was ornamented with a high-backed 
Spanish-cut hat, with a scalloped binding of more than an inch in breadth within 
and without; in the centre of the scarlet cockade was an elegantly-mounte i 
miniature-painting of the frightful face of Ferdinand the Beloved ! while, to crown 
the whole, a lofty and spreading white feather, with red bottom (the British re- 
gulation plume), waved in the clear breeze of an April noon. This extraordinary 
dress—rich and rare—however unsuited to the region of St. James's, was quite 
en caractére”’ with the taste of the ‘Tuileries and of the Plaza St. Antonio, in 
those days. Well, this little tableau vivant having beex exhibited, readers may 
be tempted to enquire what brought Lord Macduff there? Was he soldier or 
spectator! Why, a soldier every inch of him! and one whose services will long 
be remembered by the Spaniards with grateful regard. 

His lordship was amongst the first of the British who repaired to Spain after 
the invasion of the French to range himself under the banners of the Spanish 
patriots ; without any stipulation as to rank, he tendered his services uncondi- 
tionally. But the Supreme Junta conferred on him that of colonel. After some 
months of active service in the field, his Lordship became attached to the staff of 
General Cuesta, and acted as his aide-de-camp at the battles of the 27th and 28th 
July, 1809, at Talavera de la Regna. His conduct during these two frying days* 
gained his Lordship golden opinions throughout the Spanish army, whose fortunes 
he shared during all the vicissitudes of the remainder of that year’s campaign. 
“He fought, and,” as he himself says, “ran,” at Ocana, Medalin, and other | 
places. Indeed the candour and good humour with which his Lordship detailed 
the few triumphs and the many reverses in which he shared during that campaign 
(when sitting, as he always was, the favoured guest, at the table of the first per- 
son in the realm) was a source of constant pleasure and amusement to his royal 


quarter of the city, but from the distance, which prudence rendered it necessary 
on the part of the bomb-vessels to keep, so as to avoid the fire of a small fort 
called Santabaston in that quarter, but few shells fell within the walls, and these 
only in the Suburbs. The Spaniards therefore had no high opinion of the efficacy 
of a sea-mortar battery; but in that, as in every other branch of the service, 
the improvements of science were making daily progress, and the citizens 
had on two occasions the gratification of seeing the boasted fert St. Catalina not 
only silenced by British fire, but alm est destroyed. On the last occasion, a shell 
from our bomb-vessels having fallen on their magazine, an explosion took place, 
which produced an effect like an earthquake in all the towns bordering on the 
bay, and required the aid of a thousand workmen, employed by torchlight, to 
restore the fort, which it took three weeks to accomplish, but not without a 
heavy loss of life and limb. Each day the citizens became more confident in 
their safety, and more reconciled to the appearance of a red-coat within their 
walls, where the British foree was gradually increased to the amount of about 
two thousand men, infantry and artillery. The commandant, Colonel (the late 
Major General) William Wheatly, was an officer every way calculated to preserve 
that harmony and good understanding between the troops and the citizens so ne- 
cessary at a time so critical. This estimable officer was a fine specimen of the 
old guards, a perfect soldier in the field, and a perfect gentleman in the drawing- 
room; and it is saying much for the credit of citizens, of commanding officers, of 
soldiers, that there never was a riot, never a drunken brawl, nor knife on one side 
or bayonet on the other, during a period ef three years ! 

The splendour of the British embassy was nobly sustained by Mr. Wellesley 
(who had not then received the honor of the red ribbon). His excellency’s 





master. ‘So long as the Spaniards would face the enemy,” his Lordship would 
say, “I was always to be found in the front, and when they were determined to 
run, why, I was obliged to run too. But I was in the rear at every retreat. I 
did all I could to prevail on General torally the troops on two occasions, but 
what could one voice do against twenty thousand !” 

No man can better afford to joke or be joked upon his Spanish campaigns than | 
the noble thane ; for no man could have established a higher character for indivi- | 
dual courage and conduct, and the cheerfulness with which he shared the labours 
and privations of the army, as well as the zeal and activity by which he distin- 
guished himself during a harrassing, a bloody, and not in every case inglorious 
campaign, fixed his fame, in Spain at least, as a good and gallant soldier, and a 
disinterested partisan, never having accepted a single dollar, nor sought rank or 
distinction for his valuable services; but that which his proud humility forebore | 
to ask was liberally bestowed by a grateful government. ‘The services of that 
campaign were rewarded by the rank of a brigadier, and at a subsequent period 
by that of major-general, with the orders of Charles III., and of Ferdinand, and 
Merit. 

On the approach of the French on Seville, Lord Macduff accompanied the | 
army on its timely and masterly retreat on Isla de Leon, when he made a tender 
of his service to equip and head a brigade to reinforce the army of Catalonia. | 
The hasty irruption of the enemy into all the towns bordering on Cadiz bay pre- | 
vented the Regency from taking immediate advantage of this spirited offer; but | 
it afforded additional proofs of his Lordship’s devotion to the cause of Spain, | 
which were not lost on the governmezt or the people of Cadiz, where we found 
him in general esteem on-the arrival of the British under General Stewart, and 
General Graham. 

The gallant defence of Matagorda by Captain Maclaine of the 94th (who was 
then wholly unknown to Lord Macduff) was the theme of daily conversation of 
all ranks in Cadiz, and of universal admiration. His Lordship became fired with 
the noble desire of assisting his brother Scot in the defence of his hazardous post. 
The intention wae excellent, but what could his single arm effect! There was no 
want of either powder or ball; and as for courage, cach day afforded fresh proofs | 
of its superabundance in every man, from the commandant to the corporal. His | 
Lordship, therefore, threw in supplies of another description,— munition de 
bouche!’ Hampers, well stored with wine, porter, hams, and other good things, 
were embarked for the beleagured fortress ; and to render them the more welcome 
and acceptable, Lord Macduff came in person to the fort. The bold Maclaine was 
not insensible to this honour (where is the North Britain who would!) His Lord- | 
ship’s visits were often repeated (though not without imminent hazard). The French | 
battery opposed to Matagorda having direct and uninterrupted communication | 
with its resources, day by day repaired the damages caused by the active fire of 
the brave little garrison. From every appearance on the part of the enemy the 

rench commander seemed determined to make one sgrand effort to take it by 
storm. ‘The preparations for this attack were too evident not to be observed by 
the beseiged, who wholly made up their mind to give the enemy a rattling recep- 
tion. On the expected day Lord Macduff put off for Motagorda, accompanied by 
the Spanish Major-General Sayes (as brave a little fellow as ever wore a sword 
with honour!) Long before their boat had crossed the inner bay, they became | 
exposed tothe random shot and shells which were already pretty thickly flying 
about; and some of them approached so near as to give them the benefit of a | 
shower-bath and an electric stroke at the same moment. After running this | 
gauntlet for a quarter of an hour, the boat at last got under the shelter of the fort | 
and the ruins of an old magazine which had been completely riddled through in | 
every directien. In another ten minutes they were in the fort, with clothes satu- 
rated with sea-water from the splash of shot and shell; but the atmosphere of 
Matagorda at that moment was not enough to remove all inconvenience from them 
on that score. It was, and had been during the last half-hour, one blaze of fire, | 
every gun on its battery being discharged once at least within each minute. The | 
commandant had little time to greet his gallant visitors with words, but their pre- | 
sence at such a moment produced a general cheer, which, borne on the breeze, 
accompanied by a heavy salvo, must have rather astonished the enemy, whose 
storming party did not yet venture to show; but in the meantime their fire was 
truly terrific. The tops of the various men-of-war in the bay, and the towers of 
all the houses in Cadiz were crowded with anxious spectators, watching with te- 
lescopes the issue of this furious and oftentimes doubtful conflict. The occa- 
sional intervals of firing on both sides were employed in repairing damages and 
refreshing the combatants, but a shot from either side was the signal for the re- 
newal of the war of iron with fresh fury. 

It was from the shore and shipping, an awful and interesting sight :—amidst 
clouds of smoke and showers of ball the flag of Spain was easily discerned, tri- 
umphantly over the battlement ; one unlucky shot, however, wounded the flag- 
staff, and the golden ensign was seen to droop: a shout of grief, of vex- 
ation, and despair, passed from tower to tower. The cry was, “Jt has fallen!” 
Thousands of arxious hearts sunk for that moment, but the star of Spain 
was still in the ascendant. Lord Macduff, on perceiving the -staff tottering, 
insensible to the danger of the movement, sprung to its support, and by 
main strength sustained it until further aid could reach him. Sayes, Maclaine, 
and others, came to his relief ; and by the help of the engineer and artificers, the 
staff was once more secure and erect. ‘The assemblage of so many persons on 
a spot wholly uncovered and unprotected, attracted the fire of the enemy upon 
them. It was at that moment, and such a noble occasion, that Lord Macduff re- 
ceived the wound which had so nearly deprived him of alimb. But although suf- 
fering severely from the effects of his wound, his Lordship remained long enough 
to see the end of that day’s work in the mutual cessation of fire. The French | 
apparently thought better of their storming speculation, and like their adversaries, 
rested from their toil. 

When it became known to the people of Cadiz that this gallant friend, | 
“ Maucdoov” (as the Spaniards called him), had been severely wounded, a very | 
general feeling of regret prevailed throughout the city. It was talked of at the | 
time, that Maclaine, in making up his official statement of the defence of Mata- 
gorda, paid a highly-deserved compliment to the valuable services and aid of Lord 
Macduff, brigadier-general in the Spanish service ; but his Lordship having been 
a volunteer, and not a member of the British army, the cold etiquette of our ser- 
vice prevented his Lordship’s name from receiving that honourable mention which 
his gallantry during that admirable defence on many occasions so well deserved. 
But the Spanish Government made ample amends, by a public testimony of its 

sense of the noble Lord's merits on that occasion. 

Hi herto the efforis of the enemy were confined to the bombardment of the fleet, 
or an occasional attempt to interrupt the intercourse between Cadiz and Isla; and 
considering the waste of shot and shell (four or five of the latter might frequently 
be seen in the air at the same moment), it is astonishing what trifling damage this 
war of “‘sound and fury’ occasioned in the fleet or in the batteries on shore; but 

















these efforts were but trial-practice on the rage of these mortar-batterics—the 
perfection which these dreadful projectiles attained, at a later period of the siege, 
was then but little anticipated. 

The almost constant roar of cannon on all sides during the forenoon, at first so 
appalling, became by daily repetition so familiar to the ears of the inhabitants of 
Cadiz, that a cessation of the noise for any lengthened period seemed to create an 
ennui, which it required the enlivening thunder of the batteries to dissipate. 
Sometimes, as if by convention, the firing of the batteries on each side would 
eccasionally be suspended for a day; but by way of episode in the warlike 
drama, the attention of the gazing public would be called to a trial of skill between 
the mortar battery at Catalina, which bore on the narrowest part of the bay, and the 
two British bomb-vessels, the Thunder and Etna, which were directly opposed to 
it. Cadiz had some years before been bombarded by Nelson on the South-east 


*It is that this battle, which was extolled in England as a splendid victory, and 


thanks of both Houses of Parliament and the title of Viscount on the 
who directed it, should, with the army who bore the brunt of the battle, have 
deemed little better than a defeat, or at least an escape. Sir A. Wellesley him- 
self, in his general orders after the battle, did not venture to call it a victory. He thank- 
@ithe army for its conduct on these “two tTryIne pays” (27th and 28th July, 1809.) 
‘The circumstance of the inmmediate retreat of the British army, leaving its sick and wound- 
ed to the mercy of the enemy, took from the battle all the character of a victory; and 
B® >vVer was surprise than that which the whole army feit at hearing, in a few weeks, 

they hed considered themselves al! but beaten off the field, was 





house, situated pro tem. in the Calle Amaxgura, the Street of Bitters ! (a most 
inappropriate title for a locale, which, during his residence in it, was the seat of 
pleasure and hospitality), was the point of reunion for the higher order of military, 
British and Spanish, as well as the diplomatists and public authorities of the day. 
The Duke of Palmela, then plain Senhor de Sousa, equally free from the cordon 


| of nobility or matrimony, was his neighbour. After a short residence as Portu- 
| guese ambassador, he returned, with the title of Count Palmela, a peer and a 


Benedick. ‘This title he retained (perhaps in humble imitation of the Duke of 
Wellington) when afterwards elevated to the rank of marquis, and ultimately to 
that of duke. His appearance at that time, although five-and-twenty, was ex- 
tremely boyish, which his low stature and slender figure increased ; but even at 


that early period of his political life he gave indications of those diplomatic 


talents which his subsequent career so fully exhibited. His condesa (the child of 


an ancient and noble house of Portugal) was extremely young, not fourteen it was 
| said, plain in feature and unformed in figure; yet she grew up to be a woman of 


fine person, and though still deficient in beauty, very engaging from her amiability 
and condescension. As Marquesa de Palmela, she was very well known and 
much beloved by the higher circles of London, Paris, and Vienna, whither she 


| accompanied her husband when assisting at that celebrated congress where his 


superior diplomatic tact attracted the particular attention of those veterans in di- 
plomacy, Talleyrand and Metternich. ‘There were charges d’affairs from Sicily, 
Austria, and latterly one from Sweden nominated to the regency of Spain, but 
there were no ministers of the rank of ambassador save the British and Portuguese, 
at that time accredited to the Spanish court; and it may with truth be stated, 
that had it not been for the brilliant series of dinners, soirées, and balls given by 
the British ambassador, the higher order of society at that time crowded together 
in Cadiz, confined to the humble attractions of the national Tertullia, would have 
found that city extremely dull and tiresome. ‘The money of the public is never 
more usefully or profitably expended than when in supporting, with becoming 
splendour, the representative of the sovereign at a foreign court; and it is sur- 
prising that among the members of the legislature, nine out of ten of whom are fully 


, aware, from experience, of the magical influence ef a splendid dinner on the mind 


and temper (on the principle that the nearest road to a man’s heart is down 
his throat), so many can be found eideavouring to clip, pare, and cut down the 
salaries of our ambassadors, not one of whom ever maintained the dignity 


; of his station without a sacrifice of private fortune equal and oftentimes 
greatly exceeding in amount the national allowance granted him. If we 


are to possess influence in foreign courts, to confirm the fidelity of friends and 
neutralize the intrigues of political adversaries, these objects can never be effect- 
ed by a griping pitiful parsimony in our diplomatic expenditure. ‘The elegance, 
not to say profusion, which reigned at all the entertainments at the hotel of the 
British ambassador ; ‘he extreme berignity of the man, the mild, persuasive, and 
dignified address wit’) which all his ministerial functions were discharged, rendered 
Mr. Wellesley (now Lord Cowley) the most beloved end popular British minister 
that ever graced the Spanish court. And it is no small proof of his tact, that the 
esteem and veneration which, in his diplomatic character, he had won from the 
Regency and Constitutional Cortes of Spain was, without any surrender of his 
independence, or compromise of a character always distinguished by candour and 
integrity, renewed to him in the favour of the King when restored to his throne 
and country. Reader, have you ever seen the Hon. H. Wellesley, now Baron 
Cowley! If you have not been so fortunate, let me introduce you to him as he 
appeared at Cadiz in 1810. The Right Hon. Henry Wellesley, youngest son of 
that noble house, was turned thirty-five—very tall, six feet at least—slight, but 
straight, and well formed, and particularly elegant, though equally unpretending in 
carriage and demeanour. His face at that period bore no resemblance to any of 
his brothers’ ; it was pleasing and expressive, though tinged with melancholy. The 
ball given by the British Ambassador in 1810 was the first gay assemblage of no- 
bility which Cadiz could boast of within her walls since the fall of Seville. The 
house was small, comparatively with that afterwards occupied by his excellency, 
but still large enough to accommodate nearly 200 guests, a considerable muster 
in those days of but partially subsided alarm. The whole of the arrangements 
for this ball were committed to the management of Donna Maria S , who 
knew all the invitable persons of her own sex, and from whose general list such 
selections were made, according to the numbers to be invited, as this accomplish- 
ed mistress of the ceremonies and the Secretary to the Embassy, in secret con- 
clave, decided upon. The saloon presented a brilliant display of stars, ribands, 
and orders ; uniforms of all cuts and colours; as the grandees were, as a matter 
of respect, invited en masse, the British visitors, as in duty bound, endured what- 
ever inconvenience the crowded rooms occasioned, in order to afford the natives 
room for their display. Amongst the grandees presented on that occasion was 
the Dowager Duchess of Ossuno (Princess Benavente), a woman who had long 
exercised a powerful, and it is not to be doubted pernicious, influence in the old 
court of Spain. That power was not yet extinct ; and when it is considered that 
the return of Charles the V. and his guilty Queen to the throne was, though im- 
probable, still possible, and that, even if that restoration were to take place in the 
person of Ferdinand, with his friends she held an equal influence, the courtly at- 
tention paid to her by the British Ambassador, together with the homage she ap- 
peared to receive from the Spanish nobility, may be duly accounted for. The 
Duchess was at that period turned of fifty, the remains of a beauty, and had at 
one time been the rival, though at all times the friend, of the ex-Queen Maria 
Louisa (over whose crimes even the grave has not proved a_ sufficient veil), and 
the confidant of her political, as well as personal intrigues. Strange state of so- 


ciety, when to be deemed a fitting depository for such secrets was considered an 
honour ! 





The Duchess herself, like the whole female court of the day, never affected a 
greater degree of purity than her neighbours. She bore the late duke a son, 
whose legitimacy, from his strong likeness to his noble sire, was unquestioned : 
although an elegantly formed young man, he was much the reverse of handsome, 
while her next son, Don Pedro, Prince of Anglona, a major-general at twenty- 


youngest daughter, Manorla, at that time (1810) about fourteen, was an extreme- 
ly beautiful though forward child, and counted very like General Manuel la Pena, 
the disgraced of Barrossa, once a guardia (life-guardsman), and the Duchesa’s 
favourite. ‘Such things were, and, however shocking to our soberer minds to 
reflect on, such things are.” The amiable Queen Christina, the precious guardian 
of an infant female sovereign, has been twice a mother since her widowhood ; 
and the most favourable footing on which her friends can now place her connec- 
tion with the guardsman, Munoz (in order to save her from general execration and 
contempt), is, forsooth, that her Dowager-Majesty has been united to the low fel- 
low from the first days after her husband's death. Yet this isthe matron, and hers 
the court, for the support of which British blood is every day shed in torrents ! 
‘“‘ Digression is a sin that, by degrees 
Becomes exceeding tedious to the mind.” 

But these are random recollections, and the reader must indulgently bear with 
them, as they do not profess to be dry details of historical events half lost to me- 
mory, and the désagrémens of which are not worth preserving, After passing 
through a siege of three years, Heaven defend the scribe from the folly of drag- 
ging the reader through the ordeal of a dull journal of military details, which should 
only be occasionally glanced at to introduce on the scene the noble or ignoble 
actors in the warlike drama !—[ To be continued. } 


RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 


Kean’s Papers.—Kean had letters from many of the leading men of the day ; 
into whose possession these have fallen is a question. The following epistle he 
received whilst leasee of the Richmond theatre ; it came from one of the quondam 
associates of one of his provincial adventures :— 

“ Richard's Tent, 1st April, 1832. 

“Sir,—If you have not engaged a prompter, one who can also make himself 
useful on the stage in any line, from Richard the Third (when you don’t play it 
yourself) down to ‘Tom ‘Thumb the Great,—‘ many more murders must be done !’ 
—I shall be happy to treat with you for the Richmond season. ‘Though person- 
ally unknown to you, I can be well gecommended by old actors, of whom you pos- 














sess an intimate knowledge ; and, “if my plein sumplicity of heart may take the 
liberty to show itself,’ I will just observe, in passing, that [ consume a large quan- 
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tity of snuff, smoke like A®tna, am rather hard of hearing, and a little near-sighted. 
As to my stage qualifications, I have a sort of Roman nose reversed ; ‘squint the 
eye,’ as Edgar says; but Ido not, as he does, ‘elf all my hair in knots,’ being 
totally bald. I possess a voice that can scarcely be heard beyond the third row ia 
the sit. My general appearance would indicate that I am a tolerable double for an 
animated rag-mop. I sport a ‘shocking bad hat ; but ‘let not my poverty stand in 
the way of my preferment.’ . 

“T am considered a good fellow by all those who can neither assist me nor them- 
selves ; am blessed with a wife whose tongue is as long as a rope-walk, and who 
always annoys me in my business on the score of jealousy ; and, in consequence 
of quarrelling at home, am seldom at the theatre until an hour after the call (1. ¢. 
the rehearsal.) 

“ Excuse my bad French; but I make it a sine gud non to take a leetle too 
much on the first night of a new piece— Quod hommines tot sententia.” ‘There- 
fore, pray consider my pints, and believe me to be (2f yow ll have me,) 

“ Your invaluable Servant, 
“Ivory WuistLETon. 


“PS. —I have two lovely babbies, and but you know what Mawworm says, 


without my quoting it.” 





The late John Palmer.—{Stories of apparitions are in great discredit in this 
age of intellect ; the following relation is therefore given under disadvantageous 
circumstances. ‘The writer only takes leave to remark, that many of the parties 
to whom the following narration refers are yet living, and willing to testify to the 
truth ef thie assertions. ] 

John Palmer was very intimate with the family of Mrs. Vernon, the widow of 
Joseph (commonly celled Captain) Vernon, the singer. That lady was the sister 
of Mr. Richardson, of the firm of Richardson, Goodluck, & Co., lottery contrac- 
tors, Charing-cross. The house in which Mrs. V. resided she rented from her 
brother: it was, and is, in Spring-gardens, and forms part of the house in Charing- 
cross, then occupied by Mr. R., being divided only by a door, which was seldom, 
if ever closed, the two families living on terms of great intimacy. Mr. R. was 
very fond of the company of theatrical and musical men, and John Palmer had 
what is termed “the run of his house,” dining, and sometimes sleeping two or 
three times a week, and coming in and going out at all hours. Mr. R. had an 
assistant, of the name of ‘Tucker, about eighteen years old, who has, since the 
period we allude to, become a scene-paimter and machinist. This person slept at 
the bottom of Mr. R.’'s house, on a bedstead that, in the daytime, was concealed in 
asort of closet. The street-door opened into this room, and Tucker was placed 
there because his bed stretched over the strong box in which the money re- 
ceived in the day was each evening deposited. ‘The street-door was secured by 
bolts, a bar, and a strong lock and chain, none of which, the lock excepted, were 
fastened until all the inmates of the house had retired. It is well known that, 
onthe 2d of August, 1798, John Palmer played at Liverpool for the last time ; 
that he expired on the stage in the character of the Stranger, repeating these 
lines— 

“You recollect what the old man said this morning—‘ There is another and a 
better world.’ ” 

The hour at which he died was between half-past nine and a quarter to ten. 

On this very day Tucker retired to bed between eight and nine, it having been a 
lottery day, and he employed from an carly hour in the morning. Shortly before 
ten o'clock he awoke, and sat up in bed to listen to some sounds in the street, im- 
mediately opposite the door. The noise ceased: he looked at the fastening 
of the door; it wasas he leftit,on the lock only as some of the family were 
out, and they had latch-keys to let themselves in. He returned to bed; but 
again heard a noise, and footsteps coming from Mrs. Vernon's house. The door 
which we have named, and which separated her dwelling from Mr. Richardson's, 
opened, and through thence he “distinctly saw John Palmer pass.” This did not 
in the least disturb Tucker, as Mr. P. did so pass very frequently. The figure 
‘passed by his bed, and opening the street-door, went forth, closing, as was Mr. 
P.’s wont, the door after him.” He observed nothing unusual in his appearance, 
save that he was very pale, and did not return the “* Good night ” that Tucker bade 
him. He thea fell asleep, and was awakened by the return of Mr. R., jun., about 
one. He (Tucker) secured the door ; and to the question of ‘* Who was at home, 
who had been?”’ &c., replied—** Mr. Palmer, Sir, has been at Mrs. Vernon's, 
and went away about ten.””’ Tothis Mr. R. merely replied—I didn’t know he 
was in town ;”’ and all parties retired. In the morning the subject was mention- 
ed again, when Mrs. Vernon declared Mr. P. had not been there; and Mr. R., 
sen., told Tucker he must have dreamt what he narrated, for Mr. Palmer was in 
Liverpool. ‘The boy insisted so strongly, that Mrs. Vernon wrote to Palmer jes- 
tingly on the subject. Ere her letter reached Liverpool, a letter from thence ap- 
prised the family that John Palmer had expired at the very time the lad Tucker 
supposed he saw him. Mr. R., jun., perfectly and distinctly remembers Tucker's 
telling him as before narrated; and on the news of poor Palmer's death, he 
(Tucker) was taken ill, and attended by Dr. Reynolds, of Spring-gardens, and 
Mr. Andrews, surgeon, of Charing-cross. The impression was, however, so 
strongly upon the lad’s mind, and his nervous system had received such a shock, 
that medicine could very slightly alleviate his sufferings. Nothing could again 
induce him to sleep in that room ; and he soon after quitted Mr. R.’s service. 


Black Actors.—In consequence of the * Jim Crow” mania now raging, an ap- 
plication has been made by a person in Liverpool, to act, at a metropolitan minor, 
‘“Mungo, Sambo, and any other colowred characters.’ (‘This appears like trench- 
ing on Mr. O. Smith’s ground, who plays green, red, black, and white fiends.) 
The Liverpool aspirant adds—* He can sing, play the fiddle, dance, and is gene- 
rally accomplished—born in New Orleans, of Negro parents, and twenty-seven 
years of age—unmarried.”” ‘The purpose of the latter piece of information is 
hard to conceive, unless it be aimed at the ladies of the establishment. We are 
very severe upon American prejudices, as regards negroes ; but thirty years since, 
when a coloured man, called “ Lilly John,’’ was brought over here, no manager 
could be persuaded to suffer him to appear. ‘This poor fellow had been a gentle- 
man’s servant, and a great deal at sea; his violin-playing was excellent; and he 
had an original vein of humour, not inferior to Munden’s. In Mungo he would 
have been irresistible, but prejudice was against him: the manager summing up 
his refusal with—* Od hang it, Sir, what wou/d the people say if I sent on a real 
black?’ ‘Though negroes (especially boys) were retained as domestics, the most 
enlightened persons objected to them in any other capacity. The firet negro I 
remember settled in any business, in my boyhood, was a dancing-master ; he was 
regarded as a rara avis. After this, a black fencing-master and a black cook set- 
tled in London. 

H , the well-known American actor, though celebrated for his ridiculous 
assumption of Yankee character, prizes himself upon speaking ‘ pure, undefiled 
English,” and giving no indication, by his phrases, that he ‘comes from t’other 
side the ditch” (the Atlantic). He is not entirely successful. Returning, some 
time since, from Greenwich, he got into a city instead of a west-end omni- 
bus. When at the Elephant and Castle, he was informed the vehicle was pro- 
gressing to Gracechurch-street, whilst jis destination was Charing Cress. “TI 
admire at you taking of me up,” said H . “upon such a consideration ; how- 
ever, if you allow me something off the fare, I ha’nt no objection to walk the 
balance of the journey.” 

Theatre in Lincoln's Inn Fields.—The large Staffordshire warehouse in Por- 
tugal-street is the site of the Lincoln's Inn Fields Theatre. In Hemlock-court, 
and a range of alleys running from Shire-lane to the opening at Pickett-place, 
lived ‘Tom Walker, Macklin, and others. Betterton, who was the manager of 








| this theatre, at the opening in 1695, lodged at a bookseller’s just over the entrance 
one, and his sister, the Marquesa de Santa Cruz, were goodlooking ; but the 


of Bell-yard, Fleet-street. The theatre was destroyed by fire, and rebuilt by 
Rich, in 1714; and there comic pantomimes were first performed in this coun- 
try. Poor Joe Miller, who rests in the Portugal-strect burial-ground, lived in 
Shire-lane, then, it is believed, enjoying a reputation not very superior to that it 
at present bears. 

Destinations of a Family.—When Kean came to London, and was the idol of 
Drury, his mother and brother were acting in a barn at Peckham, Surrey ; and 
his sister, under the name of Carey, at the West London Theatre, Tottenham- 
street, then under the management of Mr. Beverley. 

Relics of Genius.—A chair, known as Ben Jonson’s chair, was kept, a cen- 
tury after his decease, at a small tavern in the Strand, long after the landlord had 
followed his guest to the grave. ‘This place was known as “ Robert Wilson's 
Tippling-house.”” On one of the windows was written—‘ Here Ben dranke 
choice canary.” At the shop of Messrs. Cadell and Davies, there was a chair in 
which Pope, Goldsmith, Dr. Johnson, and all the literati of the last century, have 
sat. This chair is now the property of one of the gentlemen connected with the 
business department of the firm. 

The Padlock—A New Reading —When Bickerstaff’s opera of “The Pad- 
lock ’* was in rehearsal, Miss Brett, the original Leonora, was much pestered by 
the officious attention of a dwarfish sprig of fashion. Leonora’s first song is 
given with a bird upon her hand, and runs thus :— 

“Say, little, foolish, fluttering thing, 
Whither, ah! whither wouldst thou wing 
Thy airy flight?” 

It happened that the property-man had not brought the bird, and the lady and 
the orchestra were waiting. ‘* Where ts my bird!” at length petulantly exclaim- 
ed the heroine. ‘ Here,” said her dwarfish admirer; “T° be thy bird?” gal- 
lantly advancing. Miss Brett immediately took his proffered hand, and com- 
menced the song thus :-— 

“ Say, little, foolish, fluttering cooser, 
What will you say if I let you loose?” 
She then turned him off to the derision of the company. 


* This piece introduced Charles Dibdin, the lyrist, as a composer and an actor. [He was 
the orginal Mungo (1768). The opera had a prodigious run. 
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LORD LYNDHURST. 

It is hardly possible to conceive a prouder situation than that which ts now occu- 
pied by Lord Lyndhurst. He is the recognised leader of the most honourable party in 
what, considered on public grounds as a whole, and without reference to the fac- 
tious fraction which he opposes, is the noblest body in the world; and he owes 
this lofty station to hisown overwhelming talents. In an assembly which com- 
prises men who have filled the greatest offices, governed vast provinces, led victe- 
rious armies, conducted important missions, presided over courts of justice, repre- 
sented large constituencies-—who have, in short, fulfilled with distinetion the high- 
est functions of public life, in every department ;—in an assembly where we find 
princes and marshals, viceroys and ambassadors, chancellors and judges, orators and 


graceful exceptions, would be considered to be an ornament in any company in the 
world ;—in this assembly, illustrious as it is by high birth, ancient descent, polished 
breeding, and not more so than by great talent, knowledge, and eloquence, its 
most illustrious portion has, without a dissenting voice, chosen Lord Lynd- 
hurst as its organ and its chief. [t is a distinction of which any man might justly be 
proud ; and that just pride must be enhanced by the consciousness, that he exe- 
cutes the duty intrusted to him so as to excite the admiration of his noble _allies, 
and, what is a tribute no less decisive, the bitter fury of his ignoble antagonists. 

What Lord Lyndhurst is as a politician and lawyer is known toall. In both 
characters he is pre-eminent. We shall invade his private life no further than to 
say, that the orator of the scnate is the wit of the dinner-table,—the profound 
lawyer of the bench or woolsack, the gayest of the gay in drawing-room and 
boudoir. Our artist has been happy in catching his likeness at a moment when, 
the robes of office or nobility being thrown aside, he aims at no other character 
than one in which he @@e well qualitied to shine—a gentleman. <A pleasanter fel- 
low does not exist; and in his case, at least, the fair author was mistaken when 
she said that “the judge and the peer is a world-weary man?” 

It is rarely that a man of genius leaves behind him a son, also a man of genius. 
It has been so, however, in the present case. But little could Copley have con- 
templated, when he was painting his celebrated picture of the death of Chatham, 
that his own son was destined to equal the fame of Chatham in such an asserably 
as that on which he was employing his pencil, 


ee 
COUNTRY VISITS. 
It is impossible for any one to be a more thorough-going Londoner than I am 

I tremble when I read Lord Rochester's imprecation on a dog that followed him 
barking—* Marry, and live in the country.” I agree with Lord Chesterfield, who 
said that London was better than any other place for nine months in the year, and 
as good as any other for the remaining three. ‘The Honourable George Berkeley 
only forestalled my sentiments when he wrote to Lady Suffolk, “I can truly pity 
those who live in the country—I, who can scarcely bear it fora fortnight.” There 
is astory of Pope sitting by the death-bed of Sir Go ifrey Kneller, and seeing him 
very impatient at the thoughts of going, told him that he had been a very good 
man, and no doubt would go to a better place. “Ah, mine goot friend!’ said 
the reluctant painter, ‘I wish /e bon Dieu would let me stay at Whitton.”  Put- 
ting, of course, Paradise out of the question, I should make the same answer to 
any place proposed to me in lieu of London. TI lingered till the very last—the 
streets were all taken up, and the curtains all taken down 

I seemed like one, 

Who treads alone 

Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but I departed 
It is curious to note the different aspect that London wears in September, though 

in every change, as the lover politely informs his mistress in the ballad, 

I find I love thee still 
But there is a sublime solitude about September ; Hyde Park looks as green as if 
it ‘were an innocent young field just in its non-age ; Piccadilly is given up to carts 
and hackney-coaches. [ saw nobody but a man witha parcel in St. James’s street, 
and there was a woman sitting at work in the open parlour window of every house 
in Grosvenor square ; the shutters being closed of every other apartment. The 
shops were filled with bargains; you knew the price of everything before you 
went in. By the bye, I must here record a singular instance of the magnetic in- 


| 








fluence of climate in our nafion boutiquere. I had a commission which I went to 


Sewell and Cross to fulfil; it was for some sort of sky-blue stuff. ‘* Ah,” said the 
man, ‘‘ we are quite out of sky... Now, remembering what a wet autumn we have 
had, I could not but consider this a delicate sympathy with the barometer. How- 
ever, as this season I am to be ballotted for at the Travellers’ Club, at last I thought 
it but decent to make e few voyages of discovery. We are now fast re-assem- 
bling in London, my country, city of the soul ; 

and I give the record of my travels to show that I have seen as much as people who 
eome home talking of “ when I was driving through the Kremlin,” or “ during the 
week that I passed in Crim Tartary,” who have crossed the Alps and the Pyre- 
neces, and return raving of the views inthe Tyrol or the Alhambra. I am like a 
backney-coach or the twopenny post, I only go ten miles round London, and I do 
say the whole country is a piece of pastoral poetry. Sydenham, for example, is 


an ecologue put into leaves anJ flowers. What repose in the winding of its green 





| noblest Roman of them all,’ wearing his honours to the last. By it stands the 


| sheltered nook, or warms into faint fragrance the pale and fragile China rose. 


and shadowy lanes, and how much English character in the various houses! All 

seem to have a will of their own. One is acottage, with a Gothic roof—a realized | 
vision, which, before it was put into brick and mortar, made pleasant many a year 

of saving and of toil. Next comes a house with French windows down to the | 
very ground ; they certainly do admit the sun, the dust, and the east wind, but | 
then they command everything that passes on the road, and it is so pleasant to know 
what our neighbours are doing. Every now and then you meet some old red _ brick 
house, with two or three as old as itself, shedding ‘“‘ ancestral darkness” o’er the 
place—houses which, in spite of the cheerful and peopled neighbourhood, look as 
if they must have a ghost or ahistory. ‘There is a strange and melancholy history | 








| attached to one that I entered ; it is almost hidden by two immense cedars, and | 
statesmen, knights and nobles, the presence of any one of whom, witha few dis- | 


the rooms are wainscoated with walnut-tree wood—black with age. Its large and | 
gloomy chambers are inhabited by an old lady, who, at fifty, firmly believes herself | 
to be but five-and-twenty ; at that age she lost in one day her lover.and her father, 
by a sudden and violent death. ‘The shock unsettled her reason, and for upwards 
of four-and-twenty years she remained in a state of apparently hopeless insanity. 
She recovered her senses most unexpectedly, but was quite unconscious of any 
lapse of time—a siight, at most, had appeared to pass away. A sister had watched 
over her with the tenderest care, but the invalid did not recognise her. She be- 
lieves herself to be surrounded with strangers, and they dare not undeceive her 
she sits from morning till night; pale, her long hair grey, as she believes with 
grief, and talking sadly of her youth. ‘So young,” said she, “and yet so utterly 
bereaved.” 

Next I went to Croydon, and there the country is just as English, but of quite 
another character. It is divided between park and heath. Parks, with their 
long sweeps of verdure, and their fine old trees, then clothed with their more than 
Assyrian pomp of autumn —* Autumn,” asthe author of “ Devereux” says, “ which 
gilds while it withers.” Fine pieces of water break the green expanse, while the 
sunshine lingers on some swan, who leaves behind 

A linc of luminous vibration. 
Far away the soft undulations of the Addington hills are clothed to the top with 
the purple heath. While on the subject of these hills [ must not omit a compli- 
ment paid to the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose palace is in the neighbour- 
hood. A woman was busily employed in stealing the paling, &c., when, hearing 
the sound of approaching footsteps, she dropped her spoil, and turned to recon- 
noitre—** Oh!" exclaimed she, “it is only the bishop ;” and forthwith recom- 
menced her pillage. Croydon, however, has added to my alarm for the safety of | 
the picturesque, which, I think, a bill ought to be brought into the House to pre- 
serve. ‘There is an emeampment of gipsies in the neighbourhood. and they have 
actually purchased a field to pitch their tents unmolested. Fancy a gipsy a man 
of landed property, with a vote at an election! It gave me much the same feel- 
ing with which Galt’s mother heard of the society for converting the Jews—*“ I 
am no’ clear that we should hurry Providence after any sic fashion. When the 
Jews are converted the world is to be at an end; and, bad as it is, I canna but 
say I would as soon it lasted out my time.” Autumn is my favourite season— 
When leaves flit by like ghosts on noiseless wings, 

and the soft warm air brings the peculiar perfume of the firs. ‘* You may talk of | 
your Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff,” which means your Switzerlands, souths of 
France, and Italies, but I am content with Hornsey Wood. A winding road shows 
you on one si le the church, where the tower is stil] beautiful, in spite of a select 
vestry. I am notin the habit of invoking judgments, for, as the Indian proverb | 
says, ‘‘ curses, like chickens, coine home to roost ;” but I may be permitted to hope 
that something peculiarly unpleasant—a cold plate to venison, or the last piece of | 





calipash helped before their very eyes—may befal the authorities who repaired 


Hornsey Church. It would have been the loveliest ruin that ever was wreathed 
with ivy, instead of the acanthus of an Italian fane. On the other ascent is the | 
wood itself, gorgeous as Aladdin's enchanted garden. There stands the oak, * the 


horse-chesnut, glowing in orange and purple—a vast nosegay for some Titan to of- 
fer to his giantesque mistress. A little further is 

The weeping birch, the lady of the woods, 
now, with the sunshine, raining through the slender branches, every leaf and filre 
lighted into trembling gold. I must conclude with a word in favour of that inyured 
angel, our climate. Why it is always changing—what more would people have ! 
‘To-day the soft west wind bears away the breath of violets long lingering in some 


To-morrow we look out on a world of sculptured pearl; around us is the silence 
of snows. Charles Townsend said, “ that to tax and to please, any more than to 
love and be wise, was not given to man.” The weather however is much in the 
same predicament. However, it is the safety-valve of an Englishman's grumbling. 
No ministry could stand with six weeks of settled sunshine. 
SS ae 
THE PALACE AND MUSEUM OF VERSAILLES. 

This magnificent monument of the splendour of Louis XIV, which has been 
hitherto renowned only as an illustration of his reign, will shortly acquire a higher 
claim to the admiration of France. His present Majesty has destined this sump- 
tuous buildinz to a nobler use, by converting it into a Grand Historical and Nation- 
al Museum, which will shortly be thrown open to the public, according to some 
accounts, on the Ist of January next. 

Those strangers who visited Versailles last summer—after crossing the Place 





@armes, where stands the bronze statue of General Hoche,—must reimeinter the 
equestrian statue of Louis XIV placed at the point of view where terminate the 
three avenues from Paris, St. Cloud and Sceaux ; by a recent order of the King, 
his royal effigy is to be surrounded by the twelve colossal statues of the great men 
who illustrated his age, which are now being removed from the Pont de la Con- 
corde. On quitting this court and turning to the right, facing the Rue des Re- 
servoirs, we enter the closed vestibule, which leads mto the celebrated chapel 
where are placed the kneeling figures of Louis XIII and Louis XIV beside the 
altar, and harmonize so well with the spot. Return through the vestibule, 
where formerly hung the large medallion representing Alexander and Diogenes, 
now replaced by a Louis X1V victorious—we traverse the Galerie de P'erre paved 
with marble and filled with statues and busts extending to the remotest period of 
French history. This gallery leads into the Salle de fOpera, which at present 
remains unchanged. 

The whole of the private apartments looking on the gardens have been convert- 
ed into saloons of vast dimensions; those on the ground and first floor contain 
the whole of the great pictures which the King has been able to collect illustra- 
tive of the early glories of France. Behins these saloons, towards the Rue des 
Reservoirs, a new pavilion has been built, cailed after Louis Philippe. The up- 
per floors looking over the park have been filled with portraits on canvas, copper, 
and wood, of all the celebrated personages of France that could be collected ; 
they amount to the extraordinary number of four thousand! 

Parsuing our way through this immense labyrinth of halls and staircases, where 
Eurepe has deposited the tribute of all her marbles and ininerals, we cross the 
Salon d’Hercule, and enter that part of the palace situated before the principal 
terrace. The lower part, on the garden-side, is named after Louis XIII, in 
which are inscribed, in frames, the names of all the Marshals, Admirals, and 
Constables of France. From the vestibule of Louis XIII, and other magnificent 
saloons, splendid bird’s-eye views are obtained over the whole of the water-works 
in the park, and at the foot of the grand marble sfaircase we behold a vast col- 
lection of the busts of all the great, literary men of France; Bourdalone and 
Moliére, La Fontaine, Racine, Corneille, and a host beside. ‘The first floor of 
this part of the palace has been left nearly in the state in which it has usually 
been shown; the most interesting apartments to the historian and the artist are 
the bed-chambers of Louis XIV, and drawing-rooms of Louis XIII, in their 
original state, as if in readines for the petit-lever of the Grand Monarque. 

Of the two small wings thrown forward on the prinetpal court, that built by 
Napoleon has experienced no alteration; but that built by Louis XVIII and 
Charles the X. on the side of the chapel, has been entirely pulled down, and a 
vast stair-case is now being constructed, which is intended to form the principal 
entrance into the upper range of apartments. ‘The great southern wing, above 
the Orangery, has been entirely changed. ‘The whole of the former arrangements 
has been superseded by beautiful halls and wide galleries. As a pendant to the 
Salon d’ Hercule on the other side of the Palace, we have here the hall of the 
Quatre-vingt-douze, a magnificent’ museum of painting in itself, dedicated to the 
rising glory of the Republic. ‘Then follows a long suceession of saloons, termi- 
nated by that of Marengo, each offering glorious pages of the Imperial history in 
the years 1805, 1806, 1807, &c. 

Quitting the Saloon of Marengo, near which, on the little terrace above the 
Orangery of the King of Rome, is the Imperial statue of Napoleon ; we turn to- 
wards the garden, and enter the admirable Hall of July, consecrated to the indis- 
soluble union of the July of 1789 with that of 1830. To this succeeds the long 
Galerie des Battailles, which, with the Salle de Juillet, occupies the whole 
Facade of the southern wing. 

On the opposite side of the Saloon of Marengo are the Galeries de Pierre, 
adorned with the busts and statues of the Republican and Imperial Generals ; 
and at the further extremity we recognize the statue of the Paciticator of La 
Vendée, in a sitting posture, which formerly was placed in one of the squares of 
the town. 

This is a brief and necessarily an imperfect description of the immense under- 
taking, for which the nation is indebted to the King. It is a monument worthy, 
say the French, of the best days of Greece or Rome. 


re 


Sunrmary. 

The Archduchess Theresa, who is to be the futnre Queen of Naples, has just 
completed her 20th year. Her dowry is said to be fixed by the Archduke Charles, 
her father, at six millions of florins (about £600,000), which will be paid into 
the hands of her husband. ‘This sum will proceed from the private fortune of 
the Archduke Charles, which is estimated at 20 or 25 millions of florins 


Lord Ashley has been making a lengthened inquiry as to the management of 
the cotton manufactories at Manchester, &c., preparatory to renewing his humane 
exertions in Parliament for ameliorating the condition of the poor children em- 
ployed. 

His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, with his accustomed liberality, has sub- 
scribed £1000 towards the erection of a pier at the harbour of Aberystwith ; 
and has, besides, become guarantee for a further sum of £2000, in case the sub- 
scription now in progress should prove insufficient for its object. 

The Governor General of India, Lord Auckland, with a view of reviving the 
Calcutta turf, has intimated his intention of presenting a cup to be run for at the 
Calcutta races. 

Colonel ‘T'ynte, M. P. has presented a piece of plate, of the value of 250 
guineas, to the Lodge of Freemasons of Somerset. 

The Earl of Dunmore died a few days since at his seat, Dunmore Castle. His 
Lordship, who was in his 75th year, was married to Lady Susan Hamilton, 
daughter of Archibald, 9th Duke of Hamilton. 

Charles X. died on the 6th instant, at Goritz, in Myria, whither the Royal 
Family had just transferred their residence from Prague. On the 4th, St. Charles’s- 
day, the ex-King’s féte was celebrated by the friends and servants who had faith- 
fully adhered to his fallen fortunes ; and on the next day he is said to have been 
attacked with an inflammation in the bowels, which put an end to his existence. 
The whole family were assembled round his death-bed. It is said that, the ex- 
King being dead, the Duke d’Angouléme, renouncing all claim to the Crown of 
France, immediately declared the Duke de Bordeaux King of France and Na- 
varre. On the other hand, that party among the legitimists who maintain the 
invalidity of the abdication at Rambouillet, declared the Dake d’ Angouleme as 
the sole King of France and Navarre, by the title of Louis XIX. Charles X. 
was born on the 9th of October 1757, and consequently was in the 80th year of 
his age. The Duke of Angouléme was born on the 6th August 1775, and there- 
fore is 61. ‘The Duke de Bordeaux accomplished his 16th year on the 29th of 
September last 

The Marquess and Marchioness of Chandos haye arrived at Holton House, 
Bucks, from Avington. The Marchioness’s accession of fortune, by the recent 
decision of the Scots Courts, under the will of her father, the Marquess of Breadal- 
bane, amounts to £130,000 

Letters were received on Monday by the Hudson's Bay Company, stating that 
Capt. Back had been seen, but that he had been unable to reach thei station on 
the Bight, on account of the great quantity ef ice. ‘The inclemency of the sea- 
son surpassed that of several preceding years, and it was not known if he was un- 
der sail or closed in the ice 

Gilbert M*Donald, who died at Edinburgh a few days since, was in possession of 
the silver snuff-box presented by Prince Charles Edward to Flora M:Donald, which 
by his last will and testament, he has specially bequeathed to the Chief of Ulan- 
ranald. . 

A gentleman, named Walker, was charged at the Marylebone policc-office on 
‘Tuesday, with having carried off, against her consent, a Miss M‘Colloch a ward in 
Chancery, who, on attaining her majority, will be entitled to a large fortune Mr. 
Walker stated that the young lady was married to him some tine since !n Ireland, 
but this the lady's friends denied, as she could not be legally married without the 
consent of the Court of Chancery, which had not been obtained. As It appeared 
that the lady had been treated with some violence by Mr. Walker, the Magistrates 
held him to bail for the next six months, himself in £200 and two sureties in £100 
each. i 

The Colonial Society which has been recently originated, and will in all proba- 
bility be formally instituted early in the ensuing year, is inte nded to fill up a grie- 
vous blank in public institutions, a place for the acco:mmodation of all who take an 
interest in the British dependencies. ~ 

The new love story, called “Henrietta Temple,” by the Author of “ Vivian 
Grey,” is nearly completed at press. 

“ Present State of Egypt.”—The narrative of Captain Scott, who has lately 
returned from this highly-interesting country, is about to be laid before the public, 

Ordnance Office, Nov. 14, 1836.—Corps of RA. Engineers: 2d Lt A. Beatty 
to be Ist Lt. v. V. Durnford, dec. Nov. 6; Ri. Regt. of Art.: 2d ¢ = J. N. 
Colquhoun, from h.p.to be 2d Capt. Nov. 5.—Memorandum : Nov. 16—The 
commission of 2d Capt. J. N. Colquhoun, RI. Art. is antedated to the 22d March 
1829, in order to place him in his former situation in the Regt., but such ante- 
date is not to carry back-pay. ; 

The remains of the late John Bannister were deposited in a vault in St. Mar- 
tin's Church, near those of his father, and of his old fnend Robert Palmer. . 

A New Durandarte—A Lover's Devotion —The fair sex at Antwerp are all in 
a state of excitement at an Occurrence which, it is said, has lately taken place 
there. It appears that a Parisian lady, celebrated for her beauty, an | well known 
to the frequenters of Frascati’s, received a letter a few days since by the petile 
poste, which appeared to contain something voluminoas. The lady hesitate i to 
open the paper, thinking some abeurd trick was intended, but her cur.osity hav- 
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ng at last got the better of her resolve, she unsealed the letter, and, to her ex- 
reme surprise, found in it the finger of a man, with these words traced in bleod : 
—* Beautiful, but inhuman creature, I send you the little finger you required of 
me. Signed, L.” 

The Counc. of King’s College, London, have appointed the Rev. H. J. Rose, 
B.D. to succeed the Bishop of Chicester as Principal of the College. 

The Marquis of Waterford having purchased the celebrated steeple-chase horse 
Monarch for 375 guineas, rode him himself, on the 11th inst. at a steeple-chase, 
near Cashel, fora wager of £1,000. ‘This horse is considered one of the first 
steeple-chase horses in the three kingdoms, having won seven in his day.—Lime- 
rick Chronicle. 

Lancashire Trade.—Silk weaving is exceedingly slack; the greater part of 
weavers of every description of silk for ten miles round Manchester, have not 
more than half employment, and many are entirely without work. 

Lord Brougham received the visits of several friends on his arrival in town, and 
afterwards he went to the villa at Petersham, and returned to his house in Berke- 
ley-square to dinner. His Lordship looks remarkably well, and seems in excellent 
health.— Globe. 

Provost Blakie, of Aberdeen, who died suddenly while entering the Court House 
on the 3d inst. was interred last week with public honours. His funeral was 
attended by most of the noblemen and gentlemen residing nm the neighbourhood, 
by all the public bodies, anda vast assemblage of the citizens of Aberdeen. 


Mr. O'Loghlen, Attorney-General of Ireland, was on Saturday the 13th inst., 
sworn in judge of the Court of Exchequer, vacant by the death of Baron Smith, 
and took his seat on the bench on Monday. His elevation causes a vacancy in the 
borough of Dungarvon. ‘The representation of the city of Cashel is also vacant 
by the appointment of Mr. Woulfe to the Solicitor-Generalship. 

Colonel Fox has retired from the Grenadier Guards. It appears that the rules 
of the service prevent te gallant officer from receiving the brevet rank of Colo- 
nel, though he is one of the extra Aides-de-Camp to his Majesty. 

The Earl of Winchelsea will, in a short time, be united to Miss Bagot, eldest 
daughter to Sir Charles Bagot [one of the maids of honour to her Majesty]. It is 
at present undetermined whether the ceremony will take place in England or at 
Paris, where Miss Bagot is af present staying with Lady Mary Fox.— Post. 

The Duke of Devonshire, Lord Sefton, Lord and Lady Harrington, and a 
crowd of the nobility, have been to see Jim Crow at the Adelphi. 

The Governorship of Guernsey is not yet filled up; report now gives it to Ge- 
neral Sir Amos Norcot, late incommand of the troops in Jamaica.—Channel Is- 
lands Gazette. 

The tomb of Queen Catherine Parr was lately opened, and the body and feet 
have been found as beautiful as on the day she died. It appeared that the body 
has been embalmed and coated with wax. Several gentlemen of science are now 
engaged in ascertaining the exact nature of the preparation. 

The young Viscoust Milton, who became of age on the 12th inst., becomes 
heir apparent to one of the richest earldoms in the United Kingdom; his brother, 
the late lamented Lord, having left an infant daughter, the vast estates of the 
Marquis of Kicckingham are centred in the family of Earl Fitzwilliam. 


a 
CONCLUSION OF THE REGISTRATIONS AND 
RESULT TO THE CONSERVATIVE INTEREST. 

From Bell's Messenger. 

The registrations have now terminated, except in some few boroughs or re- 
mote counties in Ireland and Scotland, and we understand that the result has been 
a very unexpected augumentation of the Conservative voters. Under the Reform 
Act itis the right, as well as the duty of the overseers of parishes, to examine most 
minutely all the claims upon their lists, and to object to all such as do not fall with- 
in the conditions required by law to constitute a legal vote ; but still much is ne- 
cessarily left to the discretion, and therefore to the free will, of these parish offi- 
cers. Now we understand from the first authority,—indeed, from the direct com- 
munication of some of these revising barristers, that, in nearly all the country dis- 
stricts, the overseers, during the late registrations, and during the period for taking 
objections and admitting claims, have zealously and honestly discharged their duty 
to the country and to its imstitutions,—that they have fearlessly objected to all 
doubtful names, and have thus enabled the revising barristers to expunge many 
hundreds of persons who have hitherto been passed only becuase not opposed. In 
almost all these cases, also, our readers themselves must have observed, what a 
very large comparative proportion of the overseers objections has been almost 
universally sustained, whilst those of the Radicals have been dismissed as vexa- 


speeches at a Birmingham dinner, which has scarcely been noticed in the London 
daily papers; but which, when considered with reference to the power of the 
speakers over the masses in the Midland Counties, is of no slight importance. 
“The men of Birmingham are all quiet,” has been the Tory taunt: “ Yes,” re- 
plies one of their leaders, “quiet as a barrel of gunpowder —ready to explode at 


the first touch of fire.’ The time for applying the match is not far off. When 
men are prosperous and bread is cheap, all goes on quietly in Birmingham and its 
extraordinary neighbourhood ; but let furnaces be ‘blown out,” and the price of 
wheat and bacon rise, and then there are processions with black flags, meetings on 
Newhall Hill, demands for universal suffrage, and other troublesome symptoms. 
Well—there were twenty furnaces “cold”? in Staffordshire last week—throwing 
out of employ, as Mr. Attwood calculates, twenty thousand persons ; an ugly fact 
to begin with. Bread and provisions are very much dearer ;—and behold ! the Bir- 
mingham Radical leaders are meeting and aiscussing the propriety of holding the 
match to the barrel of gunpowder ! 

But not only in England and Wales, but in Scotland also, has the Conservative 
registration become decidedly favourable. The ministers there also have conti- 
nued to give very general offence by their attempt to diminish the influence of the 
Presbyterian incumbents, and to radicalise in religion as well as in politics. The 
Scottish Protestants have brought about this change. In Scotland, the education 
of the people is decidedly religious, and above all things, they are taught to abhor 
Popery,—and though the modern Athens may in some degree corrupt the disci- 
ples it leads forth, it has not yet so fully succeeded as to contaminate the country 
generally. 

From all these causes, a calculation has been made, that in England, Wales, 
and S@otland, the Conservatives have gained such an increase of voters, as 
will give the cause from 50 to 100 additional members in any dissolution of par- 
liament. In Ireland, indeed, things have not gone so well, but we believe that, 
at the utmost, not more than 12 or 14 seats will there be lost to the Conservatives, 
whilst upwards of 50 will be gained in England and Wales. Such is the under- 
stood results of the late registration. 

When we had written thus far, we received fresh accounts from Scotland, by 
which it appears, that the results of the registration in that part of the United 
Kingdom are still more decisively favourable to the Conservative cause and in- 
terest than we had anticipated. In Dundee, there has been a meeting, at which 
Sir Henry Parnel appeared to render an account of the manner in which he has 
discharged his duty as_ their representative, and in the course of his speech for 
this purpose, he entered into a long exposition of the several measures of the 
Melbourne administration, and complained in the usual strain of the impediments 
which the lords had cast in their way. This explanation, say the Edinburgh 
journals, was reecived with anything but satisfaction and complacency upon the 
part of the burgesses of Dundee ; very few were contented with the account ren- 
dered, and the majority expressed this feeling in the usual mode of a dissatistied 
but decorous audience. Instead of answering Sir Henry's statement with a cheer, 
a burgess, rising to speak as soon as Sir Henry had concluded, begged leave to 
read to Sir Henry an address which they had previously agreed upon, and to 
which Sir Henry was therefore compelled to listen. We have not seen this ad- 
dress, but the substance of it appears to be, that Sir Henry Parnel will not again 
be elected member for the borough of Dundee. 


 ——— 
THE LORD RECTOR OF GLASGOW. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

On Tuesday the students of Glasgow University proceeded to the election of 
a Lord Rector—the names proposed to their choice being Sir Robert Peel and Sir 
John Campbell. 

The first of these occupies, indeed, a high place in the general estimation of the 
country, but scarce a name of note could have been singled out possessing less 
peculiar interest to Scotchmen, as such. 

The second was one which might well call forth all their feelings of national 
pride. Born and bred among themselves, the son of a Scotch clergyman, and 
raised by his own talents to the first rank at the English Bar—with a peerage se- 
cured to his children,—there could be no doubt that in all that constitutes * an ex- 
cellent candidates ” for that particular occasion, Sir John Campbell had a clear ad- 
vantage. But what is the result? 

The votes given were 542—a number far beyond those of former elections. And 
the four ‘‘ nations” or classes, divided as follows :— 





tious, and even those made by the agents of the Conservative party have not 
been so generally successful. In the borough of Mary-le-Bonne only, several hun- 
dred Ra lica!s were thus at once erased upon the preliminary objections appearing 
on the overseers lists, and the same will generally be found to be the case in all the 
populous districts. 

By these an{ other means, namely, by the strong manifest change in the public 
opinion an! feeling, and by the way in which it has operated in so many of the 
towns, boroushs, and counties of the kingdom, there can no longer arise any question, 
whether the Conservative cause has gained or lost, and whether there has been or 
not a strong an | general reaction against the Whig ministry? Inthe counties, in 
particalar, there appears to have been a most decided turn of tide, we mean in 
those counties, which, being the home of the Whig families, and the site of their 
esta‘es, have hitherto been regarded as the political, as well as territorial patrimony, 
of the Whig lealers. ‘Thus in'the West Riding of York, and in West Norfolk, the 
Whigs and Radicals will be shaken in their strongest holds; and Sir Hussey Vi- 
vian will find, we think, by sad experience, that his own Whig principles will be 
nearly as distasteful to the freeholders of East Cornwall as the more pure radica- 
lism of Sir Will am Molesworth. 

In so.ne of our former papers, we have called the public attention to the inquiry 
which is now proceeding in the counties, on the part of the Whig government, 
with a view to procure a report, which may authorise the establishment of a rural 
police, thus making a new perch for placemen, and creating a new instrument for 
extending Whig influence. ‘There canbe no doubt but that this subject has been 
viewed with very indignant feelings by all the country gentlemen and magistrates, 
who have beco:ne acquainted with this purpose of assaulting them in their own 
homes, and withdrawing the fair influence which family and property ought to pos- 
sess in iis own neighbourhood. All these devices have very strongly alienated 
the public mind, and accordingly, as we have above stated, the report of the revis- 
ing barristers to any inquiries made by the friends of the ministry is, that the pub- 

lic opinion has manifestly undergone a change, and that if any dissolution of par- 
liament should now take place, the result would be a very considerable accession 
to the Conservative cause. 

Nor has this change been confined to the counties only ; it has extended to the 
very forts and garrisons of Whiggism and Radicalism—to the towns and boroughs 
of Englan! and Wales; even there also the public mind has been stirred up, and 
the people generally awakened to the duties of fidelity to the National Church, and 
of loyalty to the King and Constitution. In this revolution of the towns and bo- 





roughs, one of the most active powers has been found to be the Wesleyan Dis- 
senters, and those other classes of dissentients who, however differing from the 
forms of church government, axd from some of its rites and ceremonies, are still 
desirous to uphold it as the only safe bulwark against the errors and superstitions of 
Popery. Now these several classes of Dissenters outnumber, at least in the pro- 
portion of five to one, that malignant and restless body, who, being republicans in 
pol.tics and infidels in religion, wrap up their hatred to the church and monarchy un- 
der the sweeping pall of dissent. These men, who are generally called political 
Dissenters, but who chiefly consist of Unitarians, and Infidels, and avowed scoffers, 
besin to see that their reign is now drawing to an end, and that they must be con- 
tent not only to lose thei municipal seats, but even their Parliamentary predo- 
minance. 
4 From the Spectator. 

The additional accounts of the Registration, some of which we are happy to say 
are more precise and complete than those previously received, justify our belief, that 
on the whole, the proceedings in the Revising Barristers’ Courts have resulted in 
an increase of the Liberal strength- In the City of London, the four Reformers 
are safe ; aul for the Metropolitan County we have excellent hopes. ‘The success 
of the Middlesex Tories, as regards the objections to voters, turns out to be utterly 
msignificant, if not altogether delusive. From Somersetshire and Worcestershire, 
we have statements which may be relied upon, shewing a determination on the 
part of the Liberals to maintain their ground and “something more” in those 
counties ; and there are many boroughs from which the expulsion of the Tories at 
next elect on may be deemed certain,—provided always that Whigs and Radicals 
work tozether, for on their union success depends. Whether that union will be 
restored — for at present it +s broken—depends very much upon the immediate con- 
duct of Ministers. ‘To quote the words of one of the most wealthy and influen- 
tial lanclowners in the South of England,—a clear-headed gentlemau, by no means 
ill-disposed tothe Whigs, Mr. Berkeley Portman,—“ The Keformers should choose 


alea‘er in wlom they could place confidence; and if Lord Melbourne had not | 


co traze and prudence enough to enlarge his measures at the proper time, he was 
not fittoleaithem.” ‘This is the way to prevent their continuance or increase of 
the so-m ich dreaded divisions among Reformers. Lord Melboufne must “ enlarge 
his measures,” and then we may safely defy the Tories 

The }ro ress of Liberalism has received other confirmation this week. At a 
donner of te Worcestershire Reformers in Stourbridge, Mr. Edward Holland, hith- 
er 0 a coo! deal more Whig than Radical, declared himself in favour of a measure 
fur ¢ rbin; the -ower of the Lords, and a convert to the Ballot. His announce- 
mentof t! ese opinjons procured him enthusiastic cheers from a numerous party of 


acremt ral constituents. There is a sign of the times, Lord Melbourne !—signs 
~ \. thieb . ‘ / : ‘ et 
wh eh aerovme thick upon us: may they not be lost uvon you! 

We have 


».ed a considerab’e portion of our space this week to a rc port of the 


Campbell. Peel. 
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Thus, in every nation but the smallest there was a large majority for Sir Robert 
Peel; and in that Sir John Campbell had a majority of dao. 

No doubt the ministerial prints will be instructed to insist upon it, as matters 
have turned out, that the whole is a matter of no earthly importance, being nothing 
else than “‘ the whim of a parcel of giddy school-boys.”” But had the majority 
been the other way, how should we have been stunned with exultation, that ‘ the 
youth of the country were sound at heart” —that “ the rising hopes of Britain were 
decidedly liberal.” 

ee 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 
PORTUGAL. 
From a Whig Paper. 

In Lisbon, Donna Maria has attempted to subvert the republican charter of 
1822, and to substitute her father’s in its stead. The attempt has signally failed, 
and we are glad of it. Much as we dislike the former constitution, we can never 
sanction violence, even to correct the evils of violence. If the populace of Lis- 
bon in September last had no right to force on the Queen a charter inconsistent 
with royalty, assuredly she has as little right to employ the same obnoxious 
means—physical strength—in a counter-revolution. It is not the mob, it is not 
the Queen, who can change an established order of things; such change is the 
privelege of the Cortes alone. If, in future occasions, that mob should proceed 
further than it has yet done, she will have no reason to complain, since she her- 
self has approved the principle of open insurrection. Not only have her advisers 
tampered with the fidelity of the troops—a fatal precedent !—but by openly 
negotiating with the chiefs of the insurgents, she has recognized the right of an 
imperium in imperio—of a power that has been in opposition to her own, and 
has twice triumphed over it. 

To us, who have so long advocated free institutions without anarchy, there is 
something inexpressibly mournful in the position of the Queen. ‘To recover her 
rights, she resorted to force ; in this most impolitic and unrighteous struggle she 
failed; the mob became her master ; arrogated a power superior to her own; con- 
temptuously rejected her motives ; and at length compelled her to sanction her own 
humiliation. ‘There is no longer a monarchy in Portugal; the only authority is in 
the hands of the populace. 

The advisers of this silly, weak princess, have incurred a fearful responsibility. 
They have endangered alike the cause of rational liberty and the existence of the 
Queen. But for the vicinity of the British and French squadrons, her days would, 
in all probability, have been few. Whether Lord Howard de Walden has acted a 
wise part on this occasion, is to us exceedingly problematical. He was evidently 


He ought not to have interfered in a question which concerns the Portuguese alone. 
Ii t was his duty to protect the Queen, he ought merely to have facilitated her even- 
tual escape on board the flag-ship of Admiral Gage, and not, in concurrence with 
that admiral, to have arranged even the details of an interference. The result, 


the English. 


of a minister whose imbecility has never yet been equalled ? 
SPAIN. 








The intelligence from Spain is entirely in favour of the Carlists, who are push- 
ing on the siege of Bilboa successfully, having taken San Mamez, with 300 men 
and six pieces of artillery. ‘They have also taken other outposts. The Christinos 
army in the field is not making any exertion towards raising the siege. Go- 
mez has abandoned ‘Truxillo, and, as a matter of course, Rodil has entered it 
He took very good care not to make his appearance until the “ marauder”’ 


was fairly gone, after having amused himself for two days with bull-fights. | 


General Alaix has been dismissed from his command, and Rodil throws the 
blame of the fruitless pursuit upon the disgraced general 
promises to catch Gomez, but is obliged to put off that operation for some days, 
| in consequence of the want of stores and money. 
| Queen Governess can rely are those under the command of Narvaez, who has 
| issued a proclamation, promising that he will soon add new laurels to those already 
| gathered by the heroic Queen. The Crop appears to us not to be very abundant, 
and the chances are that the success of Narvaez, in spite of his lofty words, will 
not be more brilliant than that of all the generals who have preceded him 
The British Legion continues to be inactive in San Sebastian; the boisterous 
weather has cut off all communication between that place and Santander 
It appears that the prevalent opinion in Paris is,—that the contest forthe crown 
of Spain is now nearly over, and that Don Carlos will very shortly enter Madrid 
in triumph. ‘The impression of the Carlists is, that most of the Queen’s generals, 
and among them Espartero, have made their terms with Don Carlos, and are now 
occupied m saving appearances. Wedo not entirely concur in this opinion; we 
believe that the true state of circumstances is, that these generals begin to despair 
of the success of the Queen's cause, and that without being actually traitors to 





acquainted with the intended revolution ; and the care with which he caused the | 
British squadron to be enforced, the ships to be moored higher up the river, and | 
the marines to be disembarked, affords no less evidence that he has approved it. | 


so disgraceful to all the parties concerned, has called forth a strong feeling against | 


How long are the foreign relations of this great nation to be under the guidance | 


As for himself, he still | 


The only army on which the | 


their oaths, and to the Sovereign whom they had adopted, they are endeavouring 
to follow such a course as may leave it open to them to make the best of 
their actual circumstances,—that is, to treat with the King, with arms in their 
hands. ‘Their is nothing contrary to military honour in this line of conduct, 
namely, to fight as long as fighting can have any reasonable hope, and when all hope 
ceases, to make the best hopes for the surrender. We believe that something of 
this kind is now going on. It is quite clear that property, religion, and the general 
privileges both of the nobility and commons, would be much safer under Don Car- 
los than under the scoundrel and apostate Mendizabal. Of course, nothing so 
inhuman and monstrous as the inquisition would be tolerated at this day, and Don 
Carlos must necessarily consent, and we believe that he will readily do so, to 
abolish all that remains (and in fact nothing but some dilapidated fragments of the 
civil structure of this odious edifice remain), and efface its foundations from the 
earth. Don Carlos must also give his subjects a charter,—not such a charter as 
the murderers, infidels and jews of Cadiz, Malaga, and Barcelona, and the succes- 
sors of Riego, demand, but such a charter as shall blend the power of a monarchy 
with popular rights, and tend to preserve the essential laws of justice and the 
rights of property to all classes. 


The money market was decidedly easier, and was steadily improving- The 
change is ascribed to the advance of the rate of interest on Exchequer Bills to two- 
pence halfpenny the hundred pounds per day, to the increase of 4 per cent onthe 
interest of East India Company Bonds, and to the extensive temporary loans of- 
fered by the Bank of England in anticipation of the date of its usual periodical ac- 
commodation to the Commercial world. 

All accounts from Ireland up to the 24th, represent the alarm which prevailed 
there to have passed away. No steps have been omitted which prudence could dic- 
tate as best calculated to calm the public mind. The Dublin Mercantile advertiser 
mentions that “a large importation of specie arrived at the Bank of Ireland on 
Saturday, and the other banks are equally well prepared for the run which is an- 
ticipated during the present week.” It is however, supposed that in future ‘ an 
importation of Bank of England notes’ will be all sufficient. 

Money Market, Nov. 24.—The English Funds have not merely maintained the 
advance of yesterday—they have still improved upon it. Consols for Money, as 
for Account, are } higher, closing in the formercase at 87 to }, in the latter at 87 } 
to 3. Some part of this 1s attributed to the preparations for to-morrow’s settlement 
which it is generally expected willbe a“ bear account.””. Exchequer Bills and India 
Bonds have both advanced 1s. and are both at 3s. to 5s. premium. 

Bank of England Notice.—It will be seen by the following notice that the Bank 
has anticipated the usual periodical accommodation to the commercial world :— 

* The Governor and Company of the Bank of England do hereby give notice, 
that on and after the 2ist inst., they will be ready to receive applications for loans 
on the deposit of Bills of Exchange, Exchequer Bills, East India Bonds, or other 
approved securities ; such loans to be repaid on or before the 16th of January next, 
with interest at the rate of 5 percent per annum. and to be for sums not less than 
£2,000 each. Bank of England, Nov. 10. 

A funeral service in honour of Charles the X., was performed in the Church 
of the Palace at Vienna, the Emperor, Empress and Court being present in deep 
mourning. Another, of a more public nature, was to be performed at the Cathedral 
The Count de Luchese Palli [husband of the Duchess de Berri,] had gone to 
Gorits to attend the funeral. ; 

The young Bonaparte, since the failure of his ridiculous attempt at Stratsburg, 
has manifested deep repentence, and very great anxiety on account of arash and un- 
fortunate men who are implicated with him. He has written, it is said, to the 
King, the Queen, the Duke of Orleans, and to several Marshalls and Generals, 
earnestly intreating their mediation. 

Young Bonaparte reached L’Orient on the night of the 14th of November, was 
immediately put on board the Andromede, and sailed on the 16th for this country. 

Prince Louis Bonaparte was in May next to have married Princess Matilda de 
Montfort, his cousin, the daughter of King Jerome 

Prince Pucklar Muskau has taken up his residence in the Island of Ithaca, the na- 
tive country of Ulysses. He has purchased some hundred acres of land in this is- 
| land, and has procured labourers from Germany, for the purpose of cultivating 
them. 

By a late arrival from Algiers, intelligence had been received of the final disso- 
lution of Abel Kaber’s little army, and his own retreat froin before Oran. A 
valuable commerce was already springing up between the ports of the new French 
colony of Algiers, and those of Morocco, the exports from the former being prin- 
cipally French manufactures and products. 

Parliament was expected [according to rumour] to meet a month earlier than 
usual. 

We regret to state that the provincial papers contain numerous notices of m- 
cendiary fires. Numbers of hay-ricks had been destroyed in the neighbourhood 
| of Windsor, and barns, &c. in many other places 
| Frazer of the Magazine has brought an action against Mr. Berkeley, for the 
brutal assault committed on him by the latter, and laid his damages at .C30,009. 

A large subscription has been made by the literati of St. Petersburg, in aid of the 
fund for renovating the tomb of Skakspeare at Stratford. 

Tt turns out that Malibran has left a fortune of $110,000 to her son Wilfred de 
Be riot. 

The French Chambers were to assemble on the 27 December. 

Increase of Interest on Exchequer Bills.—The Lords of the Treasury have is- 
sued a notice that all Exchequer Bills outstanding shall, on and after Monday, the 
21st instant, bear an interest of 2 4d per £100 per day. 

Thursday Evening, 24th Nov. 

The Money Market and City Intelligence.—The predominant feature of the 
monetary transactions of this and the two preceding days has been the apparently 
restored harmony between the Bank of England andthe Government, and its conse- 
quences, which consist first, in the forbearance from any sales of Exchequer bills by 
the Bank, thus leaving the rise in the rate of interest to take its chance fairly with 
the public, and, next, the liberal dealing of the Bank with merchants and others, in 
temporary loans or securities, which is of material use in alleviating the great com- 
mercial pressure, and has, without doubt, prevented much calamity. ‘The ques- 
tion, however, with reflecting men is, how long can sucha state of things con- 
tinue? 

From hints thrown out on the subject last week there was some expectation that 
the Bank directors at the meeting this day would have raised the rate of interest on 
discounts to 5 $ per cent., but it broke up without any announcement of the kind. 

This was settling-day in the Consol market, and it proving to bea “ bear’ ae- 
| count, there was a very extraordinary scarcity of stock, so that bargains were done 
for money and for the opening in January, at the same price. ‘There was on the 
other hand, a very large delivery of stock, but not nearly adequate to the demand. 
This has maintained prices in the face of a very general opinion against them. It 
is supposed that with the money resulting fiom the delivery of stock purchases to 


| some extent have been made in Exchequer bills, but without any sensible effect on 
the market. 








After the transactions connected with the account had been adjusted, there 
| Was a trifling continuation to the account in January, the quotation being 87 1-8 to 
| 1-4 for money, 87 1-4 to 3-8 for the opening. 


a 
PRESENTATION OF PLATE. 
| Yesterday at 3 o'clock Mr. Daniel Jackson, in behalf of the Merchants of this 
| City, presented to Morris Robinson, Esq. a splendid service of plate, as a testi- 
| mony of their respect for his private character and their estimation of his faithful 
| and impartial discharge of the duties of Cashier of the late Branch of the Bank 
| of the United States in this city. 
| Wecannot conceive of any mode in which an individual eould be more highly 
| honoured, than by such a token of confidence and esteem from “the merchants 
of New Yerk ;” and we are happy to add, that it was richly merited. The ser- 

| vice cost five thousand dollars, is of solid silver wrought in Gardiner’s best style, 
| and consists of 

2 Soup Tureens complete. 

2 Gravy do. do. 

2 Sauce Boats, do. 

4 Vegetable Dishes, with covers, the handles of which unship, by which 4 ede 
ditional dishes are formed 

2 Meat Dishes, 20 inches, 





2 do. do. 18 do. 
2 do. do. 16 do 
2 do do. 14 do. 
4 do. do. 12 do. 


6 Salt Stands, 

2 Waiters, 26 inches, 

1 Centre piece, supported by a Bacchante, forming, when separated, a Wine 
Cooler, Cake Basket and Ornament. 

The following proceedings and correspondence exhibit the history of this tri- 
bute of respect 

Ata meeting of the Merchants of the City of New York, on the 8th day of 
| March, 1836, convened for the purpose of testifying their sense of the character 
and services of Morris Robinson, Esq. Cashier of the late Branch of the United 
States in this city, Daniel Jackson, F'sq. was called to the Chair, and Joseph 
Hoxie, Esq. was appointed Secretary 


‘The following resolutions were then proposed and adopted unammously : 

Resolved, That this meeting entertain the highest respect for the character of 
Morris Robinson, Esq. Cashier of the late New York Branch of the Bank of the 
United States: and that we have witnessed with pleasure throughout his official 


1837. 


Che Albion. 




















career, an honourable zeal for the interests of his constituents, united with a just 
regard for the wants and wishes of the mercantile community 

Resolved, That the prompt, frank and courteous manner which has marked the 
intercourse of Mr. Robinson, as the executive officer of the Bank with the Mer- 
chants of the city of New York, entitles him to our warmest acknowledgments, 
and will long be cherished in our recollections. 

Resolved, That in token of the feelings with which the official conduct of Mr. 
Robinson has impressed the merchants of New York, a service of plate be pre- 
sented to him ; and that he be invited to partake of a public dinner, to be given by 
them at such a day as may best suit his convenience. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a committee to call on Mr. Robinson and 
furnish him with a copy of the foregoing resolutions: J. Hoxie, G. P. Dissowey, 
M. B. Edgar, Daniel Jackson, Geo. S. Robins. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a committee te procure a service of 
plate : D. Jackson, G. 8S. Robins, M. D. Benjamin, G. P. Dissoway, J. Hoxie. 

The committee on the public dinner also appointed consisted of the following 
gentlemen: John S. Crary, Daniel Jackson. Isaac S. Hone, Fred. Sheldon, M. B. 
Edgar, Wm. Burns, Asaph Stone, Chester Clark, R. H. McCurdy, D. F. Manice, 
J. J. Van Allen, J. W. Otis, BE. K. Collins, David Crocker, Jos. Hoxie. 

G. P. Dissoway was appointed Treasurer. 

A copy of the resolutions were subsequently presented by the committee to Mr. 
Robinson, and the following correspondence also took place : 

New York, 12th March, 1836. 
Morris Robinson, Esq. 

Dear Sir—Ata meeting of the Merchants held in this city, on the LQth inst. a 
committee was appointed to tender to you, on their behalf, a Public Dinner, to be 
given at such time as you may designate, as an expression of the high estimation 
they entertain of your financial talents and of the liberal and frank treatment which 
they have met with at your hands, during your official charge as Cashier of the late 
Branch of the Bank of the United States in this city. 

With great regard I am, Your most obed’t and humble serv’t, 
(Signed) JOHN 8S. CRARY, Chairman. 
John S. Crary, Esq. Chairman, &c. 

Gentlemen—I have had the pleasure of receiving the gratifying invitation to 
partake with the Merchants of New York of a public dinners, with which among 
other evidences of their kindness, they have been pleased to honour me. Most 
highly do I appreciate this last manifestation of their esteem and friendship, and I 
shall ever look back to it with feelings of the purest satisfaction. I should how- 
ever, do violence to my accustomed habits, and place myself in a situation that 
would be painful and embarrassing to me, were I to accept this flattering invitation. 
These are honours forthe Statesman and Soldier, who are ever before the public ; 
but a retired individual like myself can only receive and cherish the good will and | 
kind intentions of those who would confer on him so distinguished an honour. I | 
must therefore be permitted most respectfully to decline it. 

The favourable opinion you express of my official character and conduct as 
Cashier of the late U. 8. Branch Bank in this city is exceedingly grateful to me, 
and of itself a sufficient recompense for the labours which were incident to my 
position. Infinitely more arduous would those labours have been, infinitely more 
embarrassing that position, had I not at all times met with the kindest and most | 
efficient co-operation from those who were associated with me in the Branch of | 
the institution, and whose principles of action were identical with my own— 
and most especially, had not the wise and liberal policy pursued by the conductors 
of the Parent Institution towards the mercantile community, imposed upon me 
no duties, but such as were in their discharge, a source of high gratification to me 
And I must be permitted to say that I cannot but regard this manifestation of the 
good will of the Merchants of this city, as intended rather as an expression of 
their approbation of principles such as good citizens delight to honour, than to 
heap kindness on so humble an individual as myself. 

For the kind and friendly language in which you have been pleased to convey 
this gratifying testimonial, I offer you my warmest thanks, and I pray you to express 
to those whom you represent the assurances of my sincere gratitude. 

I have the honour to be, &c. M. ROBINSON. 
— 
DREADFUL SHIPWRECK. 
From the Courier and Enquirer 

It is with sorrow and shame we again take up the pen to record the particulars 
of the wreck of another vessel destined to this port, when almost within sight of it; 
sorrow, at the immense loss of life with which the event has been accompanied, 
and shame that our port regulations are insufficient to guide the mariner to his 
haven, when he has reached our coast 

‘The information we give below has been derived by our reporter from the Cap- 
tain of the shipwrecked vessel, and from persons on the spot where the ship 
came on shore. He reached town from the scene of the disaster at an early hour 
this morning, having been despatched by us thither, as soon as the news of the hor- 
nd catastrophe reached us 

The Barque Mexico, Capt. Winslow, sailed from Liverpool on the 25th Oct 
last, having on board a crew consisting of twelve men and one hundred and four 
passengers, in all one hundred and sixteen souls. She made the Highland lights 
on Saturday night last at 11 o'clock and on Sunday morning was off the bar, with 
thirty or more square rigged vessels, all having signals flying for pilots, but not a 
pilot was there in sight. ‘The Mexico continued standing off and on the Hook till 
midnight, and at dark she and the whole fleet of ships displayed lanterns from their 
yards for pilots. Still no pilot came. At midnight the wind increased to a violent 
gale from the north west, the Barque was no longer able to hold to windward, and 
was blown a distance of some 50 miles. At this time, six of the crew were badly 
frost-bitten, and the Captain, mate, and two seamen were all that were left able to 
hand and reef the sails. On Monday morning at 11 o’clock standing on shore, 
they made the southern end of the woodlands, when she was wore round and head- 
ed to the north under a close reefed main top-sail, reefed fore-sail, two reefed 
try-sail and fore-stay sail. At four o'clock the next morning, the mate took a cast 
of the lead and reported to Captain Winslow that he had fifteen fathoms water. 
Supposing from the soundings, as laid down on the chart, that with this depth of 
water, he could still stand on two hours longer with safety—the Captain gave or- 
ders to that effect, and was the more induced to do it, as the crew were in so dis- 
abled a state and the weather so intensely cold, and it was impossible for any one 
to remain on deck longer than half an hour at atime. The event has shewn that 
the information given by the mate, as to the depth of water was incorrect, his 
error probably arose from the lead line being frozen stiff at the time it was cast. 

Fifteen minutes afterwards the ship struck the bottom, twenty-six miles East 

of Sandy Hook, at Hempstead beach, and not more than a cable’s length from 
the shore. ‘The scene that ensued on board we leave to the reader's imagination. 
For one hourand three quarters she continued thumping heavily without making 
any water, the sea, however, breaking continually over her. Her ruddér was 
now knocked off, and the Captain ordered the mainmast to be cut away. ‘The 
boats were then cleared, the long boaf hoisted out, and veered away under her 
bows with a stout hawser, for the purpose of filling it with passengers, letting it 
drit within reach of the people who crowded the beach, then hauling her back 
agiin, and thus saving the unfortunate people on board, but this intention was 
frustrated by the parting of the hawser, which snapped like a thread as soon as 
thi boat was exposed to the heaving surf. ‘The yawl was next got alongside, and 
etwe to pieces almost instantly. At 7 o'clock the saine morning the ship bilged, 
ari filled with water. Orders followed from the Captain to cut away the fore- 
mst, and that every soul on board should come on deck. In inexpressible agony 
thy thus remained until four o’clock in the afternoon, when a boat was launched 
frm the beach, and succeeded in getting under the bowsprit of the wreck. ‘The 
bet took off Capt. Winslow and seven men, and succeeded in reaching the shore 
wh them in safety. The attempt, however, was attended with such imminent 
dager, that none could be induced to repeat it. And now the horrors of the 
«ne were indescribable. Already had the sufferings of the unhappy beings been 
sth as to surpass belief—From the moment of the disaster, they had hung 
rend the Captain, covered with their blankets, thick set with ice, imploring his 
aiistance, and asking if hope was still left to them. When they perceived that 
nfurther help came from the land, their piercing shrieks were distinctly heard at 
sonsiderable distance, and continued through the night until they one by one 
pished. ‘The next morning the bodies of many of the unhappy creatures wert 
sm lashed to different parts of the wreck, embedded in ice. None, it is be- 
bied, were drowned, but all frozen to death. 

Mf the one hundred and four passengers, two thirds were women and children 

t is but justice to the people on shore to say, that every thing which human 

begs could accomplish to save the unfortunates was done that their means per- 

med. The only boat which boarded the vessel was hauled a distance of ten 
mrs, and was manned by an old man and six others, four or five of whom were 
thold man’s sons and grandsons. For thirty-five years he has been living on the 
eeshore, during which he has rendered assistance to numerous wrecks, and 
ner before have he or his comrades shrunk from the surf; but in addition to its 
vence on the present occasion, such was the extreme cold, that a second at- 
tept to rescue was more than they dared venture; it would have inevitably 
pred fatal to thein 

he following are the names of the persons saved :— 

apt. Winslow, Wm. Broom, a lad, brother of the owner, Richard Hynes, 
Timas Mullohan, John Wood, passengers, and two seamen and the cook 

he boat put off without Richard Hynes, but he sprang from the bowsprit, and 
w drawn from the sea by those in the boat 

‘he following are the names of those who perished, as far as recollected by Capt. 

Vislow :— 

{r. Pepper, wife and six children, of England, Wm. Roberts, formerly of New 

Yk, Joseph Brooks, of Derbyshire, John Blanchard, Mrs. Barrett, Mr. Evans, 

Se of New York, Mrs. Evans and five children, of England, ‘Thomas Hanri- 

hand sister, Longford, Ireland, Standford ‘Thompson, of Cambridge, England, 


Michael Murray, of Cavan, Ireland, Mark Devine, do., Patrick Devine, do., 
Bridget Devine, do., Eleanor Turner, do., Catharine Galaghan, do., Samuel Black- 
burn, formerly of New York, Samuel Blackburn, jr., of Ireland, Thomas Ellis, 
do., Mrs. Ballantyne, of Scotland, Eliza Lawrence and her brother, do.—bodies 
floated ashore ; Mr. Hope, wife, and four children, of Dublin—two floated ashore ; 
Miles Carpenter and sister, Ireland, Maria Carr, Bridget Carr, Mrs. Wilson and 
two children, Mrs. Heggins, of Ireland—-body floated ashore; Mrs. Smith and 
two children, John Hayes, wife, and two children, of Cork, Mr. Ellsworth and 
child, of Poughkeepsie, New York, Sidney Thompson, wife and brother, Rosy 
Pughes, of Ireland, Catharine Ross, do., Martha Mooney, Dublin—body floated 
ashore ; Edward Smith and wife, of Cavan, James Dwyer, Ireland, John Riley, 
Cavan, George Howland, Cavan, 'Thomas Mulloney, Ireland, Bridget Brennan, do., 
Margaret Doran, do., Wm. Babbington, do., Terrence Byrne, do., Charles Dolan, 
do., Mr. Martin and two friends, [names not known,] do., Mary Delancy, do., John 
Uval, wife, and two children, do., ‘Twenty-two other passengers, names not known ; 
Walter Quinn, Lord Sherwood, James Munro, Peter Pickering, Noah N. Jordan, 
(mate, ] Jacol Allen, Stephen Simmons [steward], the crew. 
PERISHED IN ALL, ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT SOULS. 

THE PILOTS! THE PILOTS!! 

The ship at present lies with her starboard side about four feet under water, her 
mizen mast standing. Besides being bilged, her upper works have so far parted 
from the hull, as to allow the cargo to wash out. 

The Mexico was 2 substantial eastern built vessel of 280 tons, 11 years old, 
owned by Mr. Samuel Broom of this city. She was insured by the Commonwealth 
office of Boston for $8000. The freight is insured by the State Marine of this 
city. The Atlantic office is also on part of her cargo. 

The cargo consisted of 200 tons bar iron, 100 tons coal, and 200 tons crates, 
all consigned to Samuel Thompson. 

Sixteen of the bodies had driven ashore when our reporter left the beach, all 
frozen. It was expected the remainder would drift ashore during the night, the 
wind and current setting strongly in shore. 

When off the Hook, the Mexico, besides her signal for a pilot, had her flag 
flying Union down, as a signal of distress in consequence of the frost bitten state 
of the crew and the shortness of provisions. She spoke on Sunday the Montreal, 
packet Ship, from the Captain of which vessel we learned she was below, and 
reported her arrival in consequence yesterday morning. 

Of the fleet of 30 vessels that were off the Hook in company with the Mexico 
on Sunday, waiting pilots, not more than one half have as yet arrived. 

The unfortunate passengers were © u very superior class, and had considerable 
property with them. On the bodies which drifted ashore, gold to some amount 
was found. 

The wreck master, Mr. James Smith, the Coroner, Mr. Bergen, agent of the 
Insurance Companies and a guard of sixteen picked men, are on the beach to pre- 


| vent pillage. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 

We have seen the British consul, Mr. Buchanan, who has just returned from 
Hempstead Beach, having passed the night and a considerable portion of yester- 
day in the neighbourhood of the wreck. ‘The account he gives of the disaster, in 
all its stages, as described to him by those who were assembled on the beach, and 
saw but could not help, is most heart rending. For eighteen hours the unhappy 
strangers were exposed to the horrorsof the wreck, enduring the pangs of cold, and 
hunger, and misery, and hope deferred, beholding face to face, as it were, the ter- 
rible death from which there was no means of escape; for eighteen hours their 
piteous cries and shrieks were heard upon the beach, gradually decreasing in num- 
ber and frequency, until at last but a feeble wail was heard at intervals, and finally 
all was still—when the scarcely less agonized listeners knew that death had com- 
pleted his work, and that the deck of the Mexieo now bore only the frozen and 
lifeless bodies of the late breathing and hoping passengers. 

‘Thirty-seven of the bodies have come on shore ; six of them females, thirty men, 
and one young lad ; in two or three instances bodies have come on shore, with their 
arms locked in a close embrace, and these are supposed to have been near rela- 
tives. Every arrangement has been made by the consul, and the sheriff and 
coroner of the connty, for the decent interment of the unhappy sufferers, and we 
have a melancholy pleasure in saying that the ladies of the vicinity hastened to 
give assistance in paying the last offices to the bodies of the females. ‘The consul 
speaks most gratefully to the zeal and interest manifested by all the inhabitants, 
living near the scene of the disaster. 

P. S.—Mr. Samuel Thompson, the consignee of the Mexico, left at a late hour 
last evening, and has favoured us with the following :— 

List of bodies found and recognized on Hempstead Beach, from the wreck of the 
barque Mexico, from Liverpool :— 

Mr: Evans, Mr. Murray, John Hulon, Mr. Metcalf’s eldest daughter, Mr. Devine, 
Samuel Blackham, Mrs. Higgins, Mrs. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Pepper, and one of 
their children, Mr. Murray, two of Hopes’s children, one of Mrs. Evan's daughters, 
and her eldest son, and sixteen bodies not recognized. 


Another Shipnereck.—We have again to record another unfortunate shipwreck 
on our coast. The British ship Tamarac, Captain Kane, left Liverpool on the 
20th November, and after a pleasant voyage across the Atlantic, made Sandy 
Hook on Saturday afternoon last, between four and five o'clock. Here she laid 
off and on till 8 o'clock, making various signals for a pilot, firing rockets, «c., 
but in vain. The wind then chopped round to the north-west, and the ship stood 
off. Between 12 and 1 o'clock the wind increased toa gale, and her canvas was 
therefore reduced to three double reefed topsails. Under this she lay off and on 
the land, and kept the lead going nntil Wednesday. At four o'clock that morning, 
her soundings showed eighteen fathoms water. An hour after a light was perceiv- 
ed through the drifting snow, and ina few minutes more, the ship struck the bot- 
tom while under close reefed topsail, double reefed main and mizen topsail, and 
close reefed mainsail, about three miles east of Fire Island Light. She now made 
every signal of distress by firing guns, &c. until daylight, when she got out her 
boats, aad sent one with a line ashore. ‘This boat swamped near the beach. The 
launch was next filled with passengers, who, with the assistance of the people on 
shore, succeeded in getting safe to land. ‘Till 5 o’clock in the afternoon the time 
was passed in landing the remaining passengers and crew, and we are happy to add, 
all got safe on shore, except an infant, who perished from exposure to the cold. 
The sea was all the while making a complete breach over the vessel, and she, 
when our informant left, was one complete body of ice, with two feet water in her 
above the lower deck. Her masts were still standing, but her rudder was unship- 
ped, and several pieces of her bottom came up alongside. 

The Tamarac was built in Quebec, was four months old, and was owned by 
Messrs. Wm. & Henry Sarples of Liverpool, where she is insured. The parti- 
culars of the cargo will be found among our list of importations. She had four 
cabin passengers, 113 steerage, and the crew consisted of 26 men.—All have lost 
every thing except the clothes they had on. 

We are happy in being able to add that the inhabitants of the coast near where 
the Tamarac went ashore, exerted themselves to the utmost to rescue the people 
on board from their unfortunate situation, and evinced, besides, a proper feeling 
of sympathy towards thein in all other respects. 

The names of the cabin passengers are, Miss Mary Ann Hewson, of Dublin, 
Messrs. Thomas and Sainuel Anslow, of Shropshire, Mr. Wm. Simms, of Scotland. 
—— 

War Office. Nov. 22, 1836.—3d. Regt. of Lt. Drags.: Lt. W. J. Downes to 
be Cap. by pur. v. E. B. Philips, who rets; Cor. R. A. Smith to be Lt., by pur., 
v. Downes: R. G. Gray, Gent., to be Cor., by pur., v. Smith.—5th Regt. of 
Foot: Geni. Cadet H. F. F. Johnson, from the RI. Mill. Coll., to be Sec. Lt. 
without pur., v. Sparke, prom. in the 2d W. I, Regt,—12th do.: Ens. H. D. 
Persse, from the 88th Regt., to be Adj. and Ens., v, Thompson, who res. the 
Adjy. only.— 1th do. Mjr. H. Wilson, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Cap., v. W. 
H. Graves, who ex. rec. the difference. —26th do. : Ens. A. F. Evans to be Lt. 
without pur., v. Campbell, deceased ; Ens. W. R. Smyth, from the h. p. of the 
N S. Fen., tobe Ens., v. Evans. —29th do. : Lt. Blunt to be Cap., w.thout pur., 
v. Weir, deceased; Ens. G. L. Way to be Lt., v. Blunt ; Gent, Cadet G. Molle, 
from the RI. Mill. Coll., to be Ens., v. Way.—32d. do: Staff-Assist. Sur W. 
S. M‘Credie to be Assist.-Sur., v. Poole, deceased.—41st do: Ens. A. R. Whit 
tell to be Lt., without pur., v. Glen, deceased ; Ens. W. H. H. Anderson to be 
Lt., without pur., v. Whittell, whose prom. of Aug. 28, 1836, has been cancell- 
ed: Gent. Cadet R. Owen. from the RI. Mill, Coll., tobe Ens., v. Anderson.— 


tain, vice Arthur Arudel Brown, who retires upon half-pay.—49th Do: Major 
E. Morris to be Lieutenant. Colonel, by pur. vice Daniel, who retires; Captain 
G. Conry.to be Maj., by pur., vile Morris; Lt. W. Johnson to be Capt by pur.; 
vice Conry : Ens. H’ J. Turner to be Lt., by pur., vice Turner. 66th F.C. 1 rench, 
Gt. to be Ens.. by pur. vice Hobhouse, app. by the 78th Regt. Ft. 69th Do : Capt 

W_ Considine, from the h. p. Unatt., to be Capt. vice ‘ ) Brien, app. to the 70 Regt. 
Ft.. 70th Do; Capt. J. Doyle O’Brien, from the 69th Regt. Ft. to be Capt. vice 
Cotton, app. to the 14th Regt. Ft. 75thDo . Lt. T. Belton, from h. p. of 61 st Regt. 
Ft. to be Lt. vice Blood, whose app. has not taken place. 78th Do : Ens. J. W. 
Collins, to be Lt. by pur. vice Cameron, prom. Ens. J. B. Hobhouse, from the 66th 
Rest. Ft. to be Ens. vice Collins. 88th Do: Cor. D. French, from h. p. of Roy. 
Wag. Train, to be Ens. vice Persse, app. to 12th Regt. Ft. 99th Do: Ens. 'T. J 
Bowles to be Lt. without pur. vice Walker, dec. Gent. Cad. 1. Hindley H. Gall, 


from 5th Regt. Ft. to be Lt. without pur. vice Dickenson prom. Ceylon Riflle 
Regt. Lt. J. B. Thomas, to be Capt. by pur. vice Penne father, who retires; Sec 
Lt. Wm. Twisleton Layard, to be first Lt. by pur. vice Layard. Unatt. Lt. J. H 
Stirke, from 12th Regt. Ft. to be Capt. without pur. Lt.C. Cameron, from 78th 
Regt. Ft. tobe Capt. by pur. Staff: Maj. W. Turner, on h. p. of Unatt. to be 
Deputy Adjutant-General to troops serving in the island of Jamaica. (with 
the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in the army), vig§ Macleod who resigns.— 
Hospital Staff; Brevet Inspector J. Forbee. M.D." to be Inspector-Gen, of 








44th do.: Captain. Willoughby Cotton, from the 70th Regiment, to be Cap- | 











from Roy. Mil. Col. tobe Ens. vice Bowles. 2d W. I. Regt. Sec Lt. J. F. Sparke, | 
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Hospitals, v. Burke, dec.; Deputy Inspector-Gen. J. Skey, M.D., to be Ins} ector - 
Gen. of Hospitals in the Leeward Islands only, v. J. Erly, M.D., ret. upon h.p. ; 
Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, v. M‘Credie, app. to the 32nd Segt. of Ft.— Memo- 
randum.; Capt. J. S. Macaulay, upon h.p. of the Rl. Engineers, has been per- 
mitted to ret. from the army, by the sale of an Unnatt. Company, he being about 
to become a settler in the colonies. ‘The following appoint:nents, as stated in the 
Gazette of the 28th ult. have not taken place: Ens. Hill, from the 29th Regt. of 
Ft. to be Lieut. in the 55th Regt. by pur. F. C. Trench, Gent., tobe Ens. in the 
20th Regt"of Ft. by pur. 

Office of Ordance, Nov. 21.—RI. Regt. of Artillery.; Capt. and Brev.-Maj. J. 


C. Petley tobe Lt.-Col., v. P. Campbell, placed on the Ret. List ; Second Capt. 
A. Wright to be Capt. v. Petley. 
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Since our last, by the arrival of the George Washington, we have received our 


regular London files to the 25th of Nov. 

The intelligence from England is of a more favourable character ; the panic 
which had taken place in Dublin had nearly ceased, and the run upon the banks had 
been discontinued. Mr. O'Connell, in his capacity as Governor of the National 
Bank of Ireland, has addressed a very sensible letter to the people of that coun- 
try, pointing out the groundlessness of the present alarm, and urging them to dis- 
miss their fears, and resume confidence. In his letter he acknowledges in 
handsome terms, the patriotic conduct of a number of wealthy Conservatives, 
who had come forward, and with their means supported the banks. For once we 
can refer to a letter of Mr. O’Connell’s, to the people of Ireland, with pleasure 
and satisfaction. It has been productive of the best resuits. 

The alarm in England has by no means increased; in fact it has diminished. 
The Government have again advanced the interest on Exchequer Bills, and the 
Bank of England has extended very materially its discounts. ‘These circumstan- 
ces have relieved the market to a certain extent, and enabled the public securities 
to maintain their elevation. ‘The alarm produced by a supposed deficiency of the 
crops in the early part of November, certainly added to the general pressure, but 
it has since been found that the deficiency is not of the dangerous character as at 
first imagined. Over-trading, and we should rather say, over-speculating, have 
been the main causes of the present state of things, and nothing but severe re- 
trenchment, and a return to a legitimate, sound mode of doing business, can re- 
store confidence and success. We do not apprehend a repetition of the disasters 
of 1825, because speculations have not been carried to the extent they then were. 
At that time immense investments had been made in South American securities, 
national and mining, and in addition to this the most extravagant speculation had 
been pervading every kind of mercantile property. Sugar, coffee, cotton, dye- 
woods, in short, the whole nomenclature of mercantile goods had felt the effects of 
desperate gambling, which made the crisis the more terrible when it did arrive. 
In the present case, speculation has been chiefly confined to Rail Roads. Ano- 
ther cause may be found in the numerous Joint Stock Banks, which have lately 
started up in all parts of the country. ‘The former received a severe check towards 
the close of the last session, by several salutary regulations adopted by Parliament, 
and the latter must extricate themselves by a system of moderation and economy. 
We still adhere to our former opinion, that no very serious disasters will arise, 
and that a few months will essentially tend to dissipate the present fears. ‘The 
Bank of England, in curtailing its discounts some time since, gave the alarm in 
good time. 

Parliament will meet, it is said, in January—it will be a trying period for the 
Cabinet. By many it is supposed that a break up will soon take place, which 
will restore Sir Robert Peel once more to the country. A dissolution appears also 
at hand, but what success will attend either party in a new election, we are unable 
tosay. The Registrations are brought toa close, and both parties claim the ad- 
vantage. We think that what has been lost in one place has been gained in ano- 
ther, and that no particular augmentation has accrued to either party. Certainly 
Conservative principles have advanced in the English counties to an extraordinary 
extent, but there has been a considerable falling off to the Conservative interests 
in Ireland. Mr. O'Connell, it is said, will add several new joints to his tail. In 
Scotland, however, the most satisfactory results have taken place, and the election 
of Sir R. Peel to the Lord Rectorship of Glasgow, by such a decided majority, 
too, is highly gratifying. 

All Spain seems to be hastening to put itself under Don Carlos, thus frustrating 
the schemes of Lord Palmerston. The recent events in Portugal have turned to 
the opposite extreme of politics. His lordship is equally unfortunate in that quar- 
ter; but the period is fortunately approaching—the meeting of Parliament—when 
he must render an account of himself and his doings. 





The Legislature of Upper Canada is adjourned for a few days, having al- 
ready got through a great mass of important business. ‘The Members on re- 
assembling, will resume their labors, when the Clergy Reserves, and other 
questions of great moment, will be acted upon. ‘The Colony is tranguil and 
prosperous, and full of confidence for the future. 


The distressing shipwreck on this coast, almost within sight of the spires of the 
city, is of a most alarming character, and will have the effect of deterring peo le 





from embarking for New York during the winter season at any rate. We have 
given copious details in our previous columns, hoping to see some steps speedily 
taken by the Legislature to remedy the evils complained of. The British Consul 
has visited the wreck of the Mexico, and ordered shrouds for the bodies of the 
“omales already recovered, the county only providing coffins in such cases. The 
inhabitants of Hempstead deserve great praise for their humanity on the afflicting 
occasion. ‘The ladies of that village volunteered to proceed to the beach, and re- 
ceive the bodies of the females as they were washed on shore 





We present in this day’s Albion a likeness of the greatehampion of Conserva- 
tive principles—Lord Lyndhurst. tis considered to be a very good one, as seen 
during the placid moments of solitude, in which, however, his Lordship is but sel- 
dom allowed to indulge, and therefore it exhibits a countenance which the world at 
large has not often the power to peruse. On the bench, the gravity of the Judze 
in his professional costume, and in the Senate, the flashing indignation, or the 
withering sarcasm with which it is charged, presents m either case an ar-ificial 
likeness of the noble Lord; but in his study, or m the drawing-room, the placid 
dignity of a finished gentleman is visible, and he is seen much as he is here repre- 
sented Leaving this consideration, however, the hkeness will be valued by 
every British patriot, as keeping alive the remembrance of one to whom the com- 
munity are under obligations, such as neither themselves nor successive genera- 
tions will be able adequately to repay. 





We have inserted elsewhere, an account of the handsome tribute paid by the 
merchants of New York. to Mr. Morris Robinson, President of the New York 
tranch of the Bank of the United States. It is a most flattering, but well de- 
served compliment, and we have great pleasure in reading it 

*,* To remedy the numerous complaints of our subseribers at Kingston, U. C. 
we have adopted the following mode of conveyance: All the Albions for King- 
ston, Peterloo, aud their vicinity, we put into two strony bundles ; those bundles 
we direct to the post-master at Cape Vincent, who we trust will send them 
without delay. We shall be glad to learn the result of this new arran sement. 
All our papers for the Canadas are now forwarded from New York by the mail 
of Saturday morning 


DIED—On Saturday evening last, after a long aml most severe illness, George 
Manners, second sonof Dr. J. S. Bartlett, Proprietor of the Albion ; aze! nine- 
teen vears. At all times during the brief mortal career of this young gentleman, 
he has been remarkable for his honour, purity, and moral strength. The latter has 
had amore than ordinary trial during the protracted and painful sufferings which 
he has been called upon to endure ; and the last hours of his life elicited a triumph 
of mental energies over bodily anguish, such as are but rarely witnessed. ‘Tle 
calm self-possession and resignation, mixed with the warmest affection towards tl] e 
dear relatives from whom he was about to depart, was affecting beyond descri: t on, 
yet in perfect keeping with the general tenor of his blameless life. The c’ose and 
constant attentions of his father, to a son who richly deserved his affec’ on, have 
greatly exhausted him, and to a friend it is left to announce this melancl.o'y event. 
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FIRST LOVE; OR, CONSTANCY IN THE NINE. 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
The assertion that “‘ What is everybody's business is nobody’s,” is trueenough ; 
but the assertion that “ What is nobody’s business is everybody's,” is still truer. 
Now, a love affair, for example, is, of all others, a thing apart—ax enchanted 


dream, where “common griefs and cares come not.” It is like a matrimonial 
quarrel—never to be benefited by the interference of others; it is a sweet and 
subtle language, “that none understand but the speakers,” and yet this fine and 
delicate spirit is most especially the object of public curiosity. It is often sup- 
posed before it exists: it is taken for granted, commented upon, continued and 
ended, without the consent of the parties themselves; though a casual observer 
might suppose that they were the most interested in the business. 

All love affairs excite the greatest possible attention; but never was so much 
attention bestowed as in the little town of Allerton, upon that progressing betwecn 
Mr. Edward Rainsforth and Miss Emily Worthington. They had been a charm- 
ing couple from their birth—were called the little lovers from their cradle; and 
even when Edward was sent to school, his letter home once a quarter always con- 
tained his love to-hnrlittie wife. ‘Their course of true wove seemed likely to run 
terribly smooth, their fathers having maintained a friendship as regular as their 
accounts. Mr. Worthington’s death, however, when Emily was just sixteen, led 
to the discovery that his affairs were on the verge of bankruptcy. Mr. Rains- 
forth now proved himself a true friend; he said little, but did everything. Out 
of his own pocket he secured a small annuity to the orphan girl, placed her ina 
respectable family, and asked her to dine every Sunday. With his full sanc- 
tion, “the little * became “ the young lovers ;"’ and the town of Allerton, for the 
the first time in its life, had not a fault to find with the conduct of one of its own 
inhabitants. 

The two old friends were not destined to be long parted, and a few months saw 
Mr. Rainsforth carried to the same churchyard whither he had so recently follow- 
ed the companion of his boyhood. A year passed away, and Edward announced 
his intent:on of (pray let us use the phrase appropriate to such occasions) be- 
coming a votary of the saffron god. ‘The whole town was touched by his con- 
stancy, aud felt itself elevated into poetry by being the-scene of such disinterest- 
ed affection. But, for the first time in his life, Edward found there was another 
will to be consulted than hisown. His trustees would not hear of his marrying 
till he was two-and-twenty, the time that his father’s will appointed for his coming 
of age. ‘The rage and despair of the lover were only to be equalled by the rage 
and despair of the whole town of Allerton. Every body said that it was the 
cruellest thing in the world; and some went so far as to prophesy that Emily 
Worthington would die of a consumption before the time came of her lover's ma- 
jority. The trustees were declared to have no feeling, and the young people were 
universally pitied. The trustees would not abate one atom.of their brief author- 
ity ; they had said that their ward ought to see a little of the world, and they were 
both of them men of their word. 

Accordingly, it was settled that Edward should go to London for the next three 
months, and sce how he liked studying the law. He certainly did not like the 
prospect at all; and his only consolation was, that he should not leave his adored 
Emily exposed to the dissipations of Allerton. She had agreed to go and stay 
with an aunt, some forty miles distant, where there was not even a young curate 
in the neighbourhood. ‘The town of Allerton was touched to the heart by the 
whole proceeding ; no one spoke of them but as that romantic and that devoted 
young couple. I own that I have known greater misfortunes in life than that a 
young gentleman and lady of twenty should have to wait a twelvemonth before 
they were married ; but every person considers their own the worst that ever hap- 
pened, and Edward and Emily wete miserable to their hearts’ content. ‘They ex- 
changed locks of hair; and Emily gave him a portfolio, embroidered by herself, to 
hold the letters that she was to write. He saw her off first, under the care of an 
old servant, to the village where she was to stay. She waved her white handker- 
chief from the window as long as she could see her lover, and a little longer, and 
then sank back in a flood of “ falling pearl, which men call tears.” 

Edward was as wretched, and he was also exceedingly uncomfortable, which 
helps wretchedness on very much. It was a thorough wet day—all his things 
were packed up—for he himself was to start in the afternoon when the mail pas- 
sed through—and never was young gentleman more utterly at a loss what to do 
with himself. In such a case an affair of the heart is a great resource; and | 
young Rainsforth got upon the coach-box looking quite unhappy enough to satisfy | 
the people of Allerton. It must be owned that he and the weather equally bright- 
ened up in the course of a couple of stages. To be sure, a cigar has a gift of 





placidity peculiarly its own. If I were a woman I should insist upon my lover’s 
smoking : if not of much consequence before, it will be an invaluable qualification 
after, the happiest day of one’s life. 

In these days roads have no adventurers—they might exclaim, with the knife- 
grinder, “Story! Lord bless you, I have none to tell '!’’—we will therefore take | 
our hero after he was four days in London. He is happy in a lover's good con- 
science, for that very moming he had written a long letter to his beloved Emily— 
the three first days having been “like a tetotum all in a twirl.” he had been 
forced to neglect that duty so sweet and so indispensable to an absent lover. He 
had, however, found time to become quite domesticated in Mr. Alford’s family. 
Mr. Alford was of the first eminence in his profession, and had two or three other 
young men under his charge; but it was soon evident that Edward was a first- 
rate favourite with the mother and two daughters at all events. They were fine- 
looking girls, and who understood how to look their best. They were well dress- 
ed, and it is wonderful how much the hair “done to a turn,” ribands which 


make a complexion, and an exquisite chaussure, set off a young woman. aura 








taught him to waltz, and Julia began to sing duets with him. Now, these are 
dangerous employments for a youth of one-and-twenty. The heart turns round, | 
as well as the head sometimes, in a saufeuse, and then it is difficult to ask these 
tender questions appropriated to duets, such as “Tell me, my heart, why wildly 
beating!” ‘ Canst thou teach me to forget?” &c., without some emotion. 

A week passed by, and the general postman’s knock, bringing with it letters 
from his trustee, who, as an item in his accounts, mentioned that he had just 
heard that Miss Worthington was quite well, put him in mind that he had not 
heard from her himself. Oh! how ill-used he felt; he had some thoughts of 
writing to overwhelm her withreproaches forher neglect ; but, on second thoughts 
he resolved to treat her with silent disdaim. ‘To be sure, such a method of show- 
ing his contempt took less time and trouble than writing four pages to express it 
would have done. ‘That evening he was a little out of spirits, but Julia showed | 
so much gentle sympathy with his sadness, and Laura rallied him so pleasantly 
upon it, that they pursued the subject long after there was any occasion for it. 
The week became weeks—there was not adrawback tothe enjoyinent of the trio, 
excepting now and then “some old friends of papa, to whom we must be civil ; 
not,” said Laura, * but that I would put up with one and all, excepting that odious 
Sir John Belmore.” 

Edward had been in town two months and a fortnight, when one evening Julia 
~—they had been singing “ Meet me by moonlight alone "—asked him to break- 
fast with them. “J have,” said she, ‘some commissions, and papa will trust me 
with you. He breakfasted, and attended the blue-eyed Julia to Swan and Ed- 
gar's. ‘ Now I have some conscience!” exclaimed she, with one of her own 
sweet smiles. Julia had an especially charming smile—it so flattered the person 
to whom it was addressed. It was that sort of smile which it is impossible to 
help taking as a personal compliment. “I have a little world of shopping to do 
—bargains to buy—netting silks to choose ; and you will never have patience to 
wait. Leave me here for an hour, and then come back—now be punctual. Let 
me look at your watch—ah ! it is just eleven. Good bye, I shall expect you ex- 
actly at twelve.” 

She turned into the shop with a most becoming blush, so pretty, that Edward 
had halt a mind to have followed her in, and quoted Moore's lines— 

“Oh! ket me enly breathe the air, 

The blessed air that’s breathed by thee ;” 
but a man has a natural antipathy to shopping, and even the attraction of a blush, 
and a blush especially of that attractive sort, one on your own account—even that 
was lost in the formidable array of ribbands, silks, and bargains— 


“Bought because they may be wanted, 
Wanted because they may be had.” 

Accordingly, he lounged into his club, and the hour was almost gone before he 
arrived at Swan and Edgar’s. Julia told him she had waited. and he thought— 
What a sweet temper she must have not to show the least symptom of dissatis- 
faction ' on the contrary, ker blue eyes were even softer than usual. By the 
time they arrived at her father’s door he had also arrived at the agreeable conclu- 
sion, that he could do no wrong. They parted hastily, for he had a tiresome busi- 
ness appointment ; however, they were to meet in the evening, and a thousand 
little tender things which he intended to say occupied him till the end of his 
walk. ‘ 

When the evening came, and after a toilette of that particular atte 
in nine cases out of ten one finds leisure to bestow on on: self, he 
Alford’s house. ‘The first object that caught his attention was Laura looking, as 
the Americans say, “dreadful beautiful.” She had on a pink. dress direct from 
Paris, that flung around its own atmosphere de rose, and nothing 
finished than her whole ensemble. Not that Edward note! the 
tion of all the feminine and Parisian items which completed her attire, but he 
was struck by the general effect. He soon found himself, he scarcely knew how 
quite devoted to her; and his vanity was flattered, for she was the belle of the 
evening. 
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“ Be sure,” said Laura, in that low, confidential whisper, which 
only to one could it be addressed, “if you see me bored by that 
Join Belmore, to come and make me waltz. Really, papa’s old 
ine quite undutiful!’ ‘There was a smile accompanying the words 
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which seemed to say, that it was not only to avoid Sir John that she desired to 
dance with himself. 

The evening went off most brilliantly ; and Edward went home with the full 
intention of throwing himself at the fascinating Laura’s feet the following morm- 
ing; and, what is much more, he got up with the same resolution. He hurried 
to Harley-street, and—-how propitious the fates are sometimes !—found the dame 
de ses pensées alone. An offer is certainly a desperate act. The cavalier— 

‘“« Longs to speak, and yet shrinks back, 
As from a stream in winter, though the chill 
Be but a moment.” 
Edward certainly felt as little fear as a gentleman well could do, under the cir- 


cumstances. He, therefore, lost no time in telling Miss Alford, that his happi- 
ness was in her hands. She received the intelligence with a very preity look of 
surprise. 


“Really,” exclaimed she, “I never thought of you but as a friend; and last 
night I accepted Sir John Belmore! Ass that is his cabriolet, I must go down to 
the library to receive him; we should be so interrupted here with morning 
visiters !”” 

She disappeared, and at that moment Edward heard Julia’s voice singing on the 
stairs. It was the last duet that they had sung together. 

** Who shall school the hezrt’s affection? 
Who shall banish its regret ? 

If you blame my deep dejection, 
Teach, oh, teach me to forget !” 

She entered, looking very pretty, but pale. “Ah,” thought Edward, “she is 
vexed that I allowed myself to be so engrossed by her sister last night.” 

‘So you ere alone,” exclaimed she, ‘1 have such a piece of news to tell you! 
Laura is going to be married to Sir John Belmore. How can she marry a man 
she positively despises !"* 

“Tt is very heartless,” replied Edward, with great emphasis. 

“Nay,” replied Julia, “but Laura could not live without gaiety. 
she is ambitious. 
common.” 

“You,” said Edward, “ would not have so thrown yourself away !”’ 

“Ah! no,” answered she, looking down, “the heart is my world.” And Ed- 
ward thought he had never seen anything so lovely as the deep blue eyes that 
now looked up full of tears. 

“ Ah, too convincing, dangerously dear, 
In woman’s eye, th’ unanswerable tear.” 

Whither Edward might have floated on the tears of the “ dove-eyed Julia” 
must remain a question; for at that moment—a most unusual occurrence in a 
morning—Mr. Alford came into his own drawing-room. 

“So, Madam,” he exclaimed ina voice almost inarticulate from anger, “I 
know it all. You were married to Captain Dacre yesterday ; and you, Sir,” turn- 
ing to Edward, “‘ made yourself a party to the shameful deception.” 

**No,” interrupted Julia; “Mr. Rainsforth believed me to be in Swan and 
Edgar’s shop the whole time. The fact was, I only passed through it.” 

Edward stood aghast. So the lady, instead of silks and ribands, was buying, 
perhaps, the dearest bargain of her life. A few moments convinced him that 
he was de trop; and he left the father storming, and the daughter in hysterics. 

On his arrival at his lodgings, he found a letter from his guardians, in which he 
found the following entered among other items :—** Miss Emily Worthington has 
been ill, but is now recovering.” Edward cared, at this moment, very little about 
the health or sickness of any woman in the world. Indeed, he rather thought 
Finily’s illness was a judgment upon her. If she had answered his letter, he 
would have been saved all his recent mortification. He decided on abjuring the 
flattering and fickle sex for ever, and turned to his desk to look over some ac- 
counts to which he was referred by his guardians. While tossing the papers 
about, half-listles, half-fretful, what should catch his eye but a letter with the 
seal not broken! He started from his seat in consternation. Why, it was his 
own epistle to Miss Worthington! No wonder that she had not written; she 
did not even know his address. All the horrors of his conduct now stared him 
full in the face. Poor, dear, deserted Emily, what must her feelings have been! 
—He could not bear to think of them. He snatched up a pen, wrote to his 
guardians, declaring that the illness of his beloved Emily would, if they did not 
yield, induce him to take any measure, however desperate ; and that he insisted 
on being allowed permission to visit her. Nothing but his own eyes could satisfy 
him of her actual recovery. He also wrote to Emily, enclosed the truant letter, 
and the following day set off for Allerton. 

In the meantime what had become of the fair disconsolate? En:nily had cer- 
tainly quite fulfilled her duty of being miserable enough in the first instance. 
Nothing could be duller than the little village to which was consigned the Ariadne 
of Allerton. Day after day she roamed—not along the beach, but along the 
fields towards the post-office, for the letter which, like the breeze in Lord Byron’s 
calm, ‘came not.”’ A fortnight elapsed, when one morning, as she was crossing 
the grounds of a fine but deserted place in the neighbourhood, she was so much 
struck by the beauty of some pink May, that she stopped to gather it ;—alas! 
like most other pleasures, it was out of her reach. Suddenly, a very elegant 
looking young man emerged from one of the winding paths, and insfsted on 
gathering it for her. The flowers were so beautiful, when gathered, that it was 
impossible not to say something in their praise, and flowers lead to many other 
subjects. Emily discovered that she was talking to the proprietor of the place, 
Lord Elmsley—and, of course, epologised for her intrusion. He equally, of 
course, declared that his grounds were only too happy in having so fair a guest. 

Next they met by chance again, and, at last, the only thing that made Emily 


Moreover, 
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| relapse into her former languor was—a wet day ; for then there was no chance of 


seeing Lord Elmsley. The weather, however, was, generally speaking, delight- 
ful—and they met, and talked about Lord Byron—nay, read him together ;—and 
Lord Elmstey confessed that he had never understood his beauties before. They 
talked also of the heartlessness of the world; and the delights of solitude in a 
way that would have charmed Zimmerman. One moming, however, brought 
Lord Elmsley aletter. It was from his uncle, shert and sweet, and ran thus: 

‘* My dear George, 

“Miss Smith’s guardians have at last listened to reason—and allow that your 
rank is fairly worth her gold. Come up, therefore,as soon as you can and pre- 
serve your interest with the lady. Whata lucky fellow you are to have fine eyes 
—for they have carried the prize for you! However, as women are inconstant 
commodities at best, I advise you te lose no time in securing the heiress. 

“ Your affectionate uncle, 

* Tell them,” said the Earl, ‘to order post-horses immediately. 
to London in the course of half an hour.” 

During this half hour he dispatched his luncheon, and,—for Lord Elmsley was 
a perfectly well-bred man,—dispatched the following note to Miss Worthington, 
whom he was to have met that morning to show her the remains of the heronry :— 
“My dear Miss Worthington, 

“ Hurried as [am J do not forget to return the volume of Lord Byron you so 
obligingly lent me. How I envy you the power of remaining in the country this 
delightful season—while I am forced to immure myself in hurried and noisy Lon- 
don. Allow me to offer the best compliments ef 

“Your devoted servant, EvMs.ey.” 

No wonder that Emily tore the note which she received with smiles and blushes 
into twenty pieces, and did not get up to breakfast the next day. ‘The next week 
she had a bad cold, and was seated in a most disconsolate-looking attitude and 
shawl, when a letter was brought in. It contained the first epistle of Edward’s, 
and the following words in the envelope : 

“ My adored Emily, 

“You may forgive me—I cannot forgive myself. Only imagine that the in- 
closed letter has by some chance remained in my desk, and I never discovered the 
error till this moming. You would pardon me if you knew all I have suffered. 
How I have reproached you! I hope to see you to-morrow, for I cannot rest till 
I hear from your own lips that you have forgiven 

* Your faithful and unhappy Epwarp.” 

That very morning Emily left off her shawl, and discovered that a walk would 
do her good. ‘The lovers met the next day, each looking a little pale—which 
each set down to their own account, Emily returned to Allerton, and the town 
was touched to the very heart by a constancy that had stood such a test. 

“ Three months’ absence,” as an old lady observed, “ is a terrible trial." The 
guardians thought so too—and the marriage ef Emily Worthington to Edward 
Rainsforth soon completed the satisfaction of the town of Allerton. During the 
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| bridal trip, the young couple were one wet day at an inn looking over a newspa- 


per together, and there they saw—the marriage of Miss Smith with the Earl of 
Elmsley—and of Miss Alford with Sir John Belmore. I never heard that the 
readers made either of them any remark as they read. ‘They returned to Aller- 
ton, lived very happily, and were always held up as touching instances of first 
love and constancy—in the 19th century. L.E.L. 


Vavicties. 
Amongst the other “‘ Diversions of Brockett” we hear that private theatricals 
occasionally take their turn. On the last evening of the performances, Lord John 
Russell delighted the audience with an admirable personification of * Jim Crow,” 


in which character he introduced the following Song, written, it is presumed, by 
himself :—[John Bull.) 





SONG. 
Fine gentlemen and ladies, I don’t suppose you know, 
I've learn’t to jump of Mr. Rice (not Spring), who's all the go, 
And though Palmerston and Mulgrave may vote it rather low, 
I'll turn about, wheel abort, jump Jim Crow— 
‘Turn atout, wheel about, co just so 
Every time I wheel about, I jump Jim Crow. 


— 


January 7, 


When I was young, I wrote a Book, and sold it in “ the Row,” 
About the Constitution—and folks said it was so so. 

The changes that have happened since, I could not thes foreknow, 
Now, I’ve turned about, wheeled about, jumped Jim Crow. 

For when I wrote, I did not wish the Church to overthrow ; 

I bespattered the Dissenters—now I wish I'd not done so; 

I denied it all at Norwich once, but Lor’ that’s long ago— 

And I’ve turned about, wheeled about, jumped Jim Crow. 

When Mr. Ward his motion made, at first I gave my “ No,” 

And, ’gainst his resolution, poured of eloquence a flow. 

“To Catholics *twould be a boon—to Protestants a blow ;” 

But I’ve turned about, wheeled about, jumped Jim Crow. 

When Peel came in, I feli my heart with indignation glow, 

And discovered that the nation’s wants the Church would soon outgrow— 
That to Ireland ‘*a vast arrear of justice we did owe,” 

So I turned about, wheeled about, jumped Jim Crow. 

Bishop Philpotts then contriv’d to put me very low, 

And in Devonshire I found my return was all ‘* no go ;” 

So from Stroud [ went io Parliament as pure as “ unsunned snow.” 
Having turn’d about, wheel’d about, jump’d Jim Crow. 





The King he had my father’s bust, with others in a row. 

And folks who went to Windsor consider’d it a show ; 

But the King said one day, about sixteen weeks ago, 

Turn him out, wheel him out, old John Crow. 

In spite of this, I seek the praise that Liberals bestow : 

Next session I’m determined fresh fatigue to undergo ; - 
And secure of the support of the wonderful great O, 

I'll turn about, and no go out, Jump Jim Crow. 

Turn about, and no go out, do jist so, 

Every time I wheel about, I jump Jim Crow. 


EXTRACT FROM A CATALOGUE OF PRINTS AND PAINTINGS. 
Natives of Hayti—coloured. 
The great eclipse—mounted. 
Cupid flying—after Hopner. 
Miss Kelly—first impression—plain. 
Here’s to one that's far away—from West, on India elephant. 
Portrait of Professor Porson—lettered. 
Nymphs bathing—in aqua tinto. 
Anglers, with sturgeon and conger—lhined in superior style. 
The cut Finger—damaged. 
Warriors sleeping—on steel. ' 
The Fair Truant Caught—with the Benevolent Physician. 
Geneva—proof. 
Admiral Keppel—cn board. 
Study of Sir Thomas Lawrence—by himself. 
A lady—by Shee! 
IMPROMPTU 
On reading that “‘ Mr. Bannister’s funeral was impeded by the density of the 
crowd.” 
Such numerous gazers surrounded the space, 
His “last scene was changed” to a crowded Siare-case! 
So dense, the procession could hardly move past, 
As all to the Bannister clung to the last! L 
CHEATING THE DEVIL 
Sly Hodge had long a toper been ; 
At length he did agree, 
Because he had his folly seen, 
He'd only drink bohea. 
But e’er a month was gone and past 
Hodge felt his stomach leer*, 
And fain would wash down a repast, 
With half a pint of beer. 
His vow to keep, a cake he buys— 
Then to the ale-house takes it, 
* Bring me a pint of beer,” he cries, 
And into it he breaks it. 
Then having soaked up all the beer, 
He eats it, slyly thinking 
He still was a ‘Tee-totaller, 
“For eating isn’t drinking.” 
Quoth he— I have a conscience clear 
Unperjured—God be thank-ed ! 
For tho’ | paid for this same beer. 
It was the bread that drank it.” 
The above is a true bill. 


* Weak and faint from emptiness.—BEN Jonson. 


T. ELK. 














RS. LEWIS, from London, Pupil of the celebrated Henri Herz (pianist to the king of 
M France) has the honour to announce to the Ladies of New York she has commenced 
giving instruction on the piano forte, and trusts, from the experience she has had, and the 
testimonials she bears from Mr. Herz and other eminent masters to ensure a share of their 
patronage. Mrs. Lewis has the pleasure of referring to 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, S. J. B. Morse, P. N. A. 
Mrs. P. Hone, Mrs. Blackwelle, Grassy Point. 
Application for terms &c. to Mrs. Lewis, 57 Broadway, Messrs. Stodart, Worcester & 
Dunham, Music Store, 375 Broadway, or to Allan R. Jolliec, 385 Broadway- 
(Jan. 1-4m-] 





NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
O sail from New York on the 30th, from Liverpool on the 12th of each month, com- 
mencing on the 30th October. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
New Ship Garrick—30th October. 
Ship Shakspeare—30th November. 
New Ship Siddons—30th December. Ship Siddons—12th February. 
New Ship Sheridan—30th January. Ship Sheridan—12th March. ‘ 
These ships are of the first class, upwards of $00 tons burthen, built in the city of New 
York, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas- 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. € 
price of passage hence is $150, for w hich ample stores, including wines, &c. will be pro- 
vided. These ships will be commanded by experienced masters, who will make every ex- 
ertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains nor the owners of these ships will 
be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular bills of le 
ding are signed therefor. For freight or passage apply to ; 
E. K. COLLINS, 74 South street, New York, or to 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
From New York on the Ist, &th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist 
Sth, 16th, and 24th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for tlfe sailing oj 
these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Ship Garrick—12th December. 
Ship Shakspeare—12th January. 


(Sept. 17—ly.] 











Ships. | Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre 
Pork. 

Havre, lo. Stoddard, |Sept. 24, Jan. 16, May 8,|Nov. 8, March], June 1¢ 
Sully, |D. Lines, on. 4 * Dh ©§* Bm* BB .* | oe 8 
Utica, |Depeyster, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,)Feb. 24, June 24, Oct. 2% 
New Ship, — Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24,Dec. 1, Mar. 16, July & 
Rhone, |W. Skiddy, “« 94, “ 16, June 8) “ 8, April 1, “ 14 
Chas. Carroll, (|W. Lee, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,)Mar. 24, July 24, Nov. 24 
Charlemagne, |Richardson, |Noy. 8, Feb. 24, June 16,Dec. 16, April 8, Aug. | 
Francois Ist, J. Castoff, “ 16, Mar. 8 “ Q24,JJan. 1, * ie... 
Normandie, W. W. Pell, “ 94, “ 16, July 8! “ 8 May 1, “ 
Erie, J. Funk, March 1, July 1, Nov. 1,JApril 24, Aug. 24, Dec. 24 
Formosa, W. B. Orne, |Dec. 8, Mar. 24, July 16, Jan. 16, May 8, Sept. 1 
Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| “ 16, April & “ 24,)/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ & 
Poland, Anthony, “« 4 * 46, Aug. 8 “* 8, June 1, “ 14 
France, C. Funk, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,/May 24, Sept. 24, Jan. 24 
Albany, J. Johnston, Jan. 8, April 24, Aug. 16,)/Feb. 16, June 8, Oct. ] 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, ins 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers af 
New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses ac: 
tually incurred. C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st. 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 

JOHN 1. BOYD, Broker, 2 Tontine Buildings. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. : 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will su¢ 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New Yor 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, ¢ 
every month throughout the pe VIZ i— 








Ships. lasters. Days of Sailing from! Days of Sailing fro 
New York. London. Portsmow 

Quebec, F. H. Hebard, Oct. 10, | Nov. 27, Dec. 7 
Hannival, Roberts, « @, | Dec. 7, “« 10, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, Nov. 1, “ 9, “*  20,} 
Samson, 1). Chadwick, - * 20, Jan. 1,) 
President, J.M. Chadwick, | . = jJan. 7, - 10, 
Ontario, Huttleston, Dec. 1, | 7 ‘ 20,) 
Toronto, R. Griswold, } = «© Bs 27, Feb. I, 
Westminster, George Moore, “20, | Feb. _ - 1, 
St. James, Wim. S. Sebor, Jan. 1, ; “ Wy, >) an 
Montreal, C.u. Champlin, | “ 10, “ 2%, March I, 
Gladiator, Thos. Britton, “ 20, Mare h 7, * 102 





Mediator, Hi. L. Champlin, i Feb. 1, 7 “ 2, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are ¢ ommanded by a 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of 
best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, for each adu 
which includos wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets w 
be responsible for any letters, parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Pills 
sadn ¢ signe refor. Apyly to 
> — JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, ' 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co, 134 Front strect, or to 
GEORGE WILUES and Co. No. 19 Coloman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth. 
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